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GERMAN POPULAR STORIES.* 


ANOTHER volume of the ‘ German 
Popular Stories’ has appeared, and 
promises to rival the first series, 
which met with such complete suc- 
cess. We hope our readers will not 
reckon it any disparagement of our 
critical judgment, if we confess that 
we are amazingly fond of fairy tales. 
Nothing is more true than that we do 
delight in them; and whether it be 
that the power and invention which 
they contain are so potent, or that 
they are so intimately connected with 
the earliest intellectual pleasures we 
have enjoyed, the charms which they 
possess are to us irresistible. It was 
our own Goldsmith who said the 
ballad of ‘ Barbara Allan,’ sung by 
his father’s kitchen-maid, had made 
a deeper impression on his mind, 
and excited more pathetic feelings, 
than the most elaborate compositions 
of the masters of Italian music. 
That freshness of the heart which 
belongs to young feelingscomes back 
over us, as we read the tales to which 
we listened, with thrilling delight, 
when the world was pure and we 
were innocent; and if something of 
regret mingles itself with the sweet- 
ness of the recollections, it springs 
not from them, but from our own 
bosoms. 

The ‘ German Popular Stories’ are 
among the best fairy tales that we 
ever remember to have read or heard. 
They are told in the simplest and 
most familiar style, and are gene- 
rally quite short. The latter we take 
to be a great merit; because stories 
in which magical agency is introduced 
are apt to lose sume of their interest 
when incidents are too numerous, 
and the denouement protracted. The 
translation is of the first merit, and 
is at once faithful and spirited. The 
origin of this kind of composition is 
unquestionably eastern, and this fact 
accounts for the resemblance which is 
to be found between these German 


tales and those of a similar descrip- 
tion which abound in other nations, 
In Ireland, unless we flatter ourselves, 
we have as good materials for fai 
tales as any country can boast; ond 
as some of the ingenious contributors 
to our Magazine have satisfactorily 
shown, our Luprechauns and Ben- 
shees are equal to the Elfin race of 
Germany, or to their original parents, 
the Peri of the East. Still, as the 
are kindred spirits of those which 
we have been familiar with from our 
infancy, it becomes us to greet them, 
and we do so heartily; not doubtin 
that our readers will find some inci- 
dents and features in the tales before 
us which are quite original and pecu- 
liar, although a strong family likeness 
prevails throughout. 

Among the most amusing of the 
stories is that of * The Blue Light,’ 
which, as it is also short, we extract. 

‘A soldier had served a king his 
master many years, till at last he was 
turned off without pay or reward. 
How he should get his living he did 
not know: so he set out and journey- 
ed homeward all day in a very down- 
cast mood, until in the evening he 
came to the edge ofa deep wood. The 
road leading that way, he pushed 
forward, but had not gone far before 
he saw a light glimmering through 
the trees, towards which he bent his 
weary steps; and soon came to a hut 
where no one lived bat an old witch. 
The poor fellow begged for a night’s 
lodging and something to eat and 
drink ; but she would listen to no- 
thing; however, he was not easil 
got rid of; and at last she said, “ 
think I will take pity on you this 
once; but if I do, you must dig over 
all my garden for me in the morn- 
ing.”” The soldier agreed very wil- 
lingly to any thing she asked, and he 
became her guest. 

‘ The next day he kept his word and 
dug the garden very neatly. The job 


* German Popular Stories, translated from the Kinder und Haus Marchen ; eol- 
lected from Oral Tradition, by MM. Grimm. Vol. TI. London: Robins, 


May, 1826. 
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lasted all day; and in the evening, 
when his mistress would have sent 
him away, he said, ‘‘I am so tired 
with my work that | must beg you to 
let me stay over the night.” The 
old lady vowed at first she would not 
do tny such thing; but after a great 
deal of talk he carried his point, 
agreeing to chop up a whole cart- 
load of wood for her the next day. 

‘ This task too was duly ended; but 
not till towards night; and then he 
found himself so tired, that he beg- 
ged a third night’s rest: and this too 
was given, but only on his pledging 
his word that he next day would fetch 
the witch the blue light that burnt 
at the bottom of the well. 

‘When morning came she led him 
to the well’s mouth, tied himtoa 
long rope, and let him down. At 
the bottom sure enough he found the 
blue light as the witch had said, and 
at once made the signal for her to 
draw him up again. But when she 
had pulled him up so near to the top 
that she could reach him with her 
hands, she said, ‘* Give me the light, 
I will take care of it,’’—meaning to 
play him a trick, by taking it for her- 
self and letting him fall again to the 
bottom of the well. But the soldier 
saw through her wicked thoughts, 
and said, ** No, IT shall not give you 
the light till I find myself safe and 
sound out of the well.”’ At this she 
became very angry, and dashed him, 
with the light she had longed for 
many e year, down to the bottom. 
And there lay the poor soldier for a 
While in despair, on the damp mud 
below, and feared that his end was 
nigh. But his pipe happened to be 
in his pocket still half tull, and he 
thought to himself, ‘* I may as well 
make an end of smoking you out; it 
is the last pleasure I shall have in 
this world,’’ So he lit it at the blue 
light, and began to smoke. 

‘Up rose a cloud of smoke, and 
on a sudden a little olack dwarf was 
seen making his way through the 
midst of it, ‘* What do you want with 
wwe, soldier?’’ said he. ‘* | have no 
business with you,” answered he. 
But the dwarf said, “ | am bound to 
serve you in every thing, as lord and 
master of the blue light.”” ‘* Then 
first of all be so good as to help me 
vut of this well.”” No sooner said 


than done: the dwarf took him by 
the hand and drew him up, and the 
blue light of course with him. “ Now 
do me another piece of kindness,” 
said the soldier, ‘* pray let that old 
lady take my place in the well,” 
When the dwarf had done this, and 
lodged the witch safely at the bottom, 
they began to ransack her treasures; 
and the soldier made bold to carry 
off as much of her gold and silver gs 
he well could. Then the dwarf said, 
“Tf you should chance at any time to 
want me, you have nothing to do but 
to light your pipe at the blue light, 
and I will soon be with you.’’ 

‘The soldier was not a little pleased 
at his good luck, and went to the 
best inn in the first town he came to, 
and ordered some fine clothes to be 
made, and a handsome room to be 
got ready for him. When all was 
ready, he called his little man to him, 
and said, ** The king sent me away 
pennyless, and left me to hunger and 
want: I have a mind to show him 
that it is my turn to be master now; 
so bring me his daughter here this 
evening, that she may wait upon me, 
and do what I bid her.”? ‘“ That is 
rather a dangerous task,’’ said the 
dwarf. But away he went, took the 
princess out of her bed, fast asleep as 
she was, and brought her to the soldier. 

‘Very early in the morning he 
carried her back; and as soon as she 
saw her father, she said, ‘‘I had a 
strange dream last night: I thought 
I was carried away through the air 
to a soldier’s house, and there I 
waited upon him as his_ servant.” 
Then the king wondered greatly at 
such a story; but told her to make a 
hole in her pocket and fill it with 
peas, so that if it were really as she 
said, and the whole was not a dream, 
the peas might fall out in the streets 
as she passed through, and leave a 
clue to tell whither she had been 
taken. She did so; but the dwarf 
had heard the king’s plot ; and when 
evening came, and the soldier said he 
must bring him the princess again, 
he strewed peas over several of the 
streets, so that the few that fell from 
her pocket were not known from the 
others ; and the people amused them- 
selves all the next day picking up 
peas, and wondering where so many 
came from. 
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_ «When the princess told her father 
what had happened to her the second 
time, he said, “‘ Take one of your 
shoes with you, and hide it in the 
room you are taken to.’ The dwarf 
heard this also; and when the soldier 
told him to bring the king’s daughter 
again, he said, ‘* I cannot save you 
this time ; it will be an unlucky thing 
for you if you are found out—as 
think you will.’ But the soldier 
would have his own way. ‘* Then 
you must take care and make the best 
of your way out of the ay i gate very 
early in the morning,” said the dwarf, 
The princess kept one shoe on as her 
father bid her, and hid it in the sol- 
dier’s room: and when she got back 
to her father, he ordered it to be 
sought for all over the town; and at 
last it was found where she had hid 
it, The soldier had run away, it is 
true; but he had been too slow, and 
was soon caught and thrown into a 
strong prison, and loaded with chains : 
—what was worse, in the hurry of 
his flight, he had left behind him his 
great treasure the blue light and all 
is gold, and had nothing left in his 
pocket but one poor ducat. 
_. ‘As he was standing very sorrow- 
ful at the prison grating, he saw one 
of his comrades, and calling out to 
him said, “If you will bring mea 
little bundle I left in the inn, I will 
give you a dueat.’? His comrade 
thought this very good pay for such 
a job: so he went away, and soon 
came back bringing the blue light 
and the gold. Then the prisoner soon 
lit his pipe: up rose the smoke, and 
with it came his old friend the little 
dwarf. ‘ Do not fear, master,” said 
he: “keep up your heart at your 
trial, and leave every thing to take 
its course ;—only mind to take the 
blue light with you.”’ The trial soon 
came on; the matter was sifted to the 
bottom ; the prisoner found guilty, 
and his doom passed :—he was order- 
ed to be hung forthwith on the gal- 
lows-tree. 

‘But as he was led out, he said he 
had one favour to beg of the king. 
‘‘What is it??? said his majesty. 
‘That you will deign to let me smoke 
one pie on the road.” ‘* Two, if 
you like,” said the king. Then he 


it his vipe at the blue light, and the 
black dwarf was before him in a mo- 
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ment. ‘ Be so good as to kill, slay, 
or put to flight all these people,” 
said the soldier: ‘‘and as for the 
king, you may cut him into three 
vieces.”’ Then the dwarf began to 
ay about him, and soon got rid of 
the crowd around: but the jiag 
begged hard for mercy ; and, to save 
his life, agreed to let the soldier have 
the princess for his wife, and to leave 
the kingdom to him when he died.’ 

The stories are of various kinds; 
some in a serious, and others in a 
more mirthful vein. The latter we 
prefer decidedly, and we think that 
our readers will be of our opinion. 
The tale of ‘ Pee-Wit,’ that of ‘ Hans 
and his Wife Grettel,’ of the ‘ Nose,’ 
and many others, are exceedingly 
comic, and would furnish admirable 
subjects for the dramatic authors who 
write pantomimes for Mr. Grimaldi, 
The latter, particularly, would tell at 
Christmas or Easter better than an 
thing in the ‘ Arabian Nights.’ It is 
the story of three poor soldiers, whe 
were taken under the patronage of 
an elf, and enabled by his gifts to 

erform many great wonders, At 
length they get stripped of their 
gifts, and in their despair go intoa 
wood, where one of them plucks an 
apple from a tree, and eats it. No 
sooner is this done than he feels his 
nose begin to grow, and it goes on 
growing for several miles. The elf 
relieves him by giving him a pear, on 
eating which his nose resumes its 
natural shape; and the soldier, by 
disposing adroitly of some of the 
same apples, gets back his own and 
his comrades’ gifts, and .s (of course) 
very comfortable afterwards, We 
hope to see this introduced into a 
pantomime; and can fancy nothing 
more amusing to the holiday folks, 
old and young, than to see Grimaldi’s 
nose reaching up into the galleries. 
How it is to be done we do not pro- 
fess to know; but we are sure that 
nothing is impossible to the con- 
trivers of the machines at Covent 
Garden. 

The story of ‘The Crows and the 
Soldier’ is one of the most original 
that we have met with in the col- 
lection. 

‘A worthy soldier had saved a 
good deal of money out of his pay; 
for he worked hard, and did not spend 
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all he earned in eating and drinking, 
as many others do. Now he had two 
comrades who were great rogues, and 
wanted to rob him of his money, but 
behaved outwardly towards him in a 
friendly way. “Comrade,” said they 
to him one day, “ why should we 
stay here shut up in this town like 
prisoners, when you at any rate have 
earned enough to live upon for the 
rest of your days in peace and plenty 
at home by your own fireside ?’’ They 
talked so often to him inthis manner, 
that he at last said he would go and 
try his luck with them; but they all 
the time thought of nothing but how 
they should manage to steal his 
money from him. 

‘ When they had gone a little way, 
the two rogues said, ‘* We must go 
by the right hand road, for that will 
take us quickest into another country 
where we shall be safe.”’” Now they 
knew all the while that what they 
were saying was untrue; and as soon 
as the soldier said, ** No, that will 
take us straight back into the town 
we came from ; we must keep on the 
left hand ;”’ they picked a quarrel 
with him, and said, ‘* What do you 
give yourself airs for? you know no- 
thing about it:” and then they fell 
upon him and knocked him down, 
and beat him over the head till he was 
blind. Then they took all the money 
out of his pockets and dragged him 
to a gallows-tree that stood hard by, 
bound him fast down at the foot of 
it, and went back into the town with 
the money; but the poor blind man 
did not know where he was; and he 
felt all around him, and finding that 
he was bound to a large beam of 
wood, thought it was a cross, and 
said, ‘After all, they have done 
kindly in leaving me under a cross ; 
now Heaven will guard me;’” so he 
raised himself up and began to pray. 

‘When night came on, he heard 
something fluttering over his head. 
It turned out to be three crows, who 
flew round and round, and at last 
perched upon the tree. By and by 
they began to talk together, and he 
heard one of them say, ** Sister, what 
is the best news with you to-day?”’ 
‘Oh, if men knew what we know!” 
said the other; “the princess is ill, 
and the king has vowel’ to marry her 
to any one who will cure her; but 


this none can do, for she will not be 
well until yonder flower is burnt to 
ashes and swallowed by her.”” “Oh, 
indeed,” said the other crow, “ if 
men did but know what we know! 
to-night will fall from heaven a dew 
of such healing power, that even the 
blind man who washes his eyes with 
it will see again;” and the third 
spoke, and said, **O if men knew 
what we know! the flower is wanted 
but for one, the dew is wanted but 
for few; but there is a great dearth 
of water in the town; all the wells 
are dried up; and no one knows that 
they must take away the large square 
stone out of the market-place, and 
dig underneath it, and that then the 
finest water will spring up.” 

‘When the three crows had done 
talking, he heard them fluttering 
round again, and at last away they 
flew. Greatly wondering-ut what he 
had heard, and overjoyed at the 
thoughts of getting his sight, he tried 
with all his strength to break loose 
from his bonds; at last he found 
himself free, and plucked some of 
the grass that grew beneath him and 
washed his eyes with the dew that 
had fallen upon it. At once his eye- 
sight came to him again, and he saw 
by the light of the moon and the stars 
that he was beneath the gallows-tree, 
and not the cross, as he had thought. 
Then he gathered together in a bottle 
as much of the dew as he could to 
take away with him, and _ looked 
around till he saw the flower that 
grew close by; and when he had 
burned it he gathered up the ashes, 
and set out on his way towards the 
king’s court, : 

‘When he reached the palace, he 
told the king he was come to cure 
the princess; and when she had 
taken of the ashes and been made 
well, he claimed her for his wife, as 
the reward that was to be given; but 
the king looking upon him and seein 
that his clothes were so shabby, woul 
not keep his word, and thought to 
get rid of him by saying, ‘* Whoever 
wants to have the princess for his 
wife, must find enough water for the 
use of the town, where there is this 
summer a great dearth.’? Then the 
soldier went out and told the people 
to take up the square stone in the 
market-place and dig for water un- 
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derneath; and when they had done 
so there came up a fine spring, that 

ve enough water for the whole 
town. So the king could no longer 
get off giving him is daughter, and 
they were married and lived happily 
together. 

‘Some time after, as he was walk- 
ing one day through a field, he met 
his two wicked comrades who had 
treated him so basely. Though they 
did not know him, he knew them at 
once, and went "p to them and said, 
“Look upon me, I am your old com- 
rade whem you beat and robbed and 
left blind; Heaven has defeated 
your wicked wishes, and turned all 
the mischief which you brought upon 
me into good luck.” When they 
heard this they fell at his feet and 
begged for pardon, and he had a kind 
and good heart, so he forgave them, 
and took them to his palace and gave 
them food and clothes. And he told 
them all that had happened to him, 
and how he had reached these ho- 
nours. After they had heard the 
whole story they said to themselves, 
“ Why should not we go and sit some 
night under the gallows? we may 
hear something that will bring us 
good luck too.” 

‘Next night they stole away ; and, 
when they had sat under the tree a 
little while, they heard a fluttering 
noise over their ny und the three 
crows came and perched upon it. 
‘** Sisters,’’ said one of them, ‘‘ some 
one must have overheard us, for all 
the world is talking of the wonderful 
things that have happened: the 
princess is well; the flower has been 
plucked and burnt; a blind man’s 
sight has been given him again, and 
they have dug a fresh well that gives 
water to the whole town: let us look 
about, perhaps we may find some one 
near; if we do he shall rue the day.” 
Then they began to flutter about, and 
soon found out the two men below, 
and flew at them in a rage, beating 
and pecking them in the face with 
their wings and beaks till ey were 

uite blind, and lay nearly dead upon 
the ground under the gallows. The 
next day passed over and they did not 
return to the palace; and their old 
comrade began to wonder where they 
had been, and went out the following 
morning in search of them, and at 


last found them where they lay, 
dreadfully repaid for all their folly 
and haseness. hel 

Where every tale is amusing, as is 
the case in this.collection, it is need- 
less to particularize them more fully ; 
and we shall therefore content our- 
selves with assuring our readers of 
every description, that, whether they 
be old or young, gentle or simple, 
learned or unlearned, merry or sad, 
this collection cannot fail to please 
them, and to beguile them of an 
hour in the most amusing manner. 
The translator has carefully and wisely 
omitted every thing objectionable 
which the originals contained, and 
there is besides an excellent and ob- 
vious moral in most of the stories. 

But it is not the least merit of this 
clever work that it contains ten etch- 
ings, in Mr. G. Cruikshank’s best 
and most spirited style. Our opinion 
of this gentleman’s talents has been 
more than once expressed ; but while 
every fresh production of his burin 
displays new excellencies, we: shall 
need no apology for again speaking 
of him. There is no artist in Eng- 
land, the elder Smirke perhaps ex- 
cepted, who has more skill than Mr. 
Cruikshank in illustrating the exact 
meaning of the author, at the same 
time that he adds to the whimsicalit 
of the situation and characters which 
become the subject of his pencil. It 
is for this reason that we regret to see 
him confine his talent to the small 
subjects which he seems to prefer; 
being, as we are, yer? assured 
that it requires only a slight effort 
on his part to carry him into the 
higher regions of art. It is impos- 
sible that the invention and humour 
which he displays in small subjects, 
and on trifling occasions, would fail 
him, if he should essay a more im- 

ortant task; and we think he owes 
it to his own fame, and to the public, 
who have not been backward in ap- 
preciating his powers, to convince 
them that he has as yet only entered on 
his career. In point of execution, 
Mr. Cruikshank’s etchings are equal 
to most that have been produced. 
Many of the works of Callot, whom 
the French very justly place in the 
rank of their most distinguished art- 
ists, cannot be said, in this single 
respect, to surpass his; but in the 
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variety and extent of subjects in the 
intellectual grasp which is obvious in 
Callot's ag Ir. Cruikshank has 
never yet attempted to rival him. 
As we are sanguine about the suc- 
cess of that attempt, we should be 
glad to see it made. Rembrandt has 
shown the magical effect which an 
etching-point, in able hands, ma 

produce ; and although Rembrandt 
stood alone in his own age, and, we 
believe, will stand alone for all time, 
he is still a master whose example 
ought to incite the emulation of his 
followers, although they can hardly 
ever hope to reach the eminence oun 
which his talent has placed him. Mr. 
Cruikshank has hitherto proved that 
he possesses almost all the qualities 
which are necessary to obtain suc- 
eess; it remains for him to exert and 


-—— 
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mature those qualities by study and 
labour. With these, nothing can pre- 
vent his obtaining an enviable fame 
among the artists of England—with- 
out them, he has already seen the 
extent of his reputation. 

The engravings in this volume, 
which have led us into these reflec. 
tions, are among some of his ha 
piest efforts. Those illustrating the 
two stories we have extracted are par- 
ticularly excellent, and the others are 
little inferior to them. Upon the 
whole, the volume is one of the most 
delightful we have seen during the 
present season, and, not less for the 
tales which it contains than for the 
engravings which illustrate them, 
it is certain to obtain that popu- 
larity which it so well deserves. 


IT 


THE TEMPLE OF JUPITER AT OLYMPIA.* 


Benoup the dome which Greece, in happier hour, 
Proud of the magic of her matchless skill, 
An offering worthy of the thunderer’s might, 
Erected to her God! in that blest day, 
When arts and arms alike were in their prime, 
And Glory’s sun, unmenaced with eclipse 
Frown envious shadows of a far-off world, 
High in its fretted vanlt supremely shone. 
Ethereal fane! proud rival of the skies, 
Unequalled monument of human power ! 
Tu solitary grandeur peering *bove 
The pigmy efforts of succeeding gears ; 
Oh! who can dream of thee, of what thou wast, 
Ere Time’s dark wing had mantled on thy light, 
Nor yet the memory of that race adore, 
Whom ages, dark revolving in their lapse, 
Have swept to the abyss, but cannot shroud 
From mortal ken the glories of their line. 
The heritage of feeling who can mar? 
Deep in the vault, in imaged conflict view 
The human Centaur and fierce Lapith glare ; 
While o’er the front Alcides’ labours frown, 
The amen | — gained, in softest guise 

) 


See cherub P 


eace her civic garland weave, 


To grace the brow of beauty-breathing Art. 
Lo! in the centre of the temple—look ! 


Behold the God of Phidias’ 


mighty mind! 


Sublime conception! on his vaulted throne, 

A burning mass of breathing harmony, 

That rears its starry summit into heaven, 
Robed in the terrors of his awful state, 

And clothed in thunder, Jove Olympian towers ! 
The God! the God! majestic and alone, 


* For a description of the bas-relicfs of this celebrated model of art, see one of 


the volumes of * Gillics’s Greece.’ 
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Supremely mighty, bares his blasting hand, 
Dark with the destinies of gods and men. 

That iron arm that sweeping rocks the vast 

Of the eternal concave, and from high 

Hurls the live lightning! on his glittering brow, 
The peaceful olive—Victory, on the right, 

Sits plumed with horror—and a diedem 

Of dazzling glory nods upon the left. 

See! how he siniles to view the Theban babe 

In torture writhe beneath the sphynx’s gripe! 
With fiery fangs into his vitals wound, 

And gorged with life-drops of his blasted heart. 
And motherless Niobe, with streaming eye 

And supplicating hand, in vain implores 

From the unbending marble of his brow, 

The pitying mercy that would deign to save 
From vengeful fate the scions of a race 

That flourished once, and once was beautiful. 
Beside the throne, in full proportions, view 

Th’ immortal heroes of Olympic fame ; 

The keen-eyed coursers of the Elian plain, 

In all the lusty vigour of the race, 

Speed in each nerve, and fire in ev’ry vein. 

But who is he, with laurel-wreathed brow, 

All radiant in youth, conspicuous there, 

With eye of light, and cheek of roseate hue? 
How firm his step! and how, with manly grace, 
He rears his marble front to heaven! lovely 
The pride with which he spurning vaults from earth, 
To tread th’ impalpable of his spirit’s home. 
Beneath that glorious form, who near the god 
Had ta’en his seat, look down! what fairy dream 
Dawns to the eye, of bridal fruit by Loves 

And Graces guarded, with their girdled zones, 
In all the pride of maiden purity, 

With tinsel-slippered feet and braided hair, 
They look like heralds of eternity ! 

Pure as Hesperian odours that they breathe, 
And newly lighted from Elysian fields. 

But sorrow’s soft and melancholy tinge 

Doth sweetly shadow o’er the lines of light, 
That blending form an Tris of the cheek, 
Where precious tears, like dew-drops of the rose, 
Reflect the rich effulgence of its hues ; 

For full in view the agony of nerves 

And mighty muscles, wringing bloody sweat, 

Js seen sustaining, pillared on the base 

Of Atlantean shealdein: starry worlds 

That to their centre reel. How, drop by drop, 
That tortured spirit falters life away, 

While gods, malignant, triumph in his fate. 
And there—oh, sight of painful loveliness !— 
The fair-haired daughter of a wond’rous race, 
The bleeding Penthesilia, pale reclines ; 
Pillowed in arms that slew, but loved her still. 
llion’s stern hero, vanquished, yields to grief, 
Whose power resistless gods themselves confess. 
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THE MAN WITHCUT A HOME. 
A Sketch from American Life. 


Ir is a melancholy truth, some- 
where recorded, that there is no an- 
swering for the conduct of the man 
who is without a home. Upon the 
sacred hearth of the domestic affec- 
tions, our unleavened moral nature 
loses a portion of its original aspe- 
rity, and man begets a better and a 
holier spirit. His mind may, pos- 
sibly, lose a portion of its elasticity, 
from being continually subjected to 
the stern and rigid censorship of the 
Virtues; but, as a recompense for 
this (and it is a substitution not to 
be despised), his heart, the source 
alone of unalloyed happiness, ac- 
quires a juster and a higher relish 
for the purer enjoyments of life. 
From being continually in the pre- 
sence of virtue, we are likely to re- 
main ignorant of vice; and, surely, 
where ‘ignorance is bliss, ’tis folly 
to be wise.” But the man whose 
household gods have been broken, 1s 
‘let down the wind to prey at for- 
tune;’ to learn wisdom « an expe- 
rience which enlightens the mind 
only by blighting its best affections. 
The man who loses a fortune may 
have a friend, and the man who loses 
a friend may have a fortune; but the 
man who loses a home has neither 
friend nor fortune. It is better, 
perhaps, to come into the world 
without a home, than to lose a home 
after we have come into the world; 
where we are very soon made to feel 
that the world is nothing to us with- 
out one. These observations have been 
the result not of abstract reflection, 
but of a full and somewhat harsh ex- 
perience, as the ensuing pages will 
sufficiently show. 

I was born at a place called the 


They sought to spoil thy ‘ 


Euhaw, about fifty miles from the 
city of Charleston, in the state of 
South Carolina, in North America. 
This place, or plantation, belonged 
to my father; to whom it had de. 
scended through three generations. 
It had been, for some time previous 
to my birth, the retreat of the family 
in the spring and winter seasons from 
the noise and tumult of the city. In 
the sultry climate of South Carolina, 
the spring and winter are the only sea- 
sons that can, with safety, be passed 
in the country ; the heat of the sum- 
mer is so intense as to forbid even 
natives from passing beyond the for- 
tifications that have been thrown up 
on the Neck, as it is called; and thus, 
although the pestilence—for such is 
the yellow fever—may be raging in 
the city, which it regularly visits 
every second year, those of the in- 
habitants who may not be able to 
afford an excursion either to the 
neighbourhood of the Table Moun- 
tain, in the Back Country, as it is 
called ; toSullivan’s Island, six miles 
from the city, in the vicinity of the 
sea; orto some one of the northern 
states, (and these constitute the great 
re of the citizens) are com- 
pelled to remain cooped up within 
the sultry walls of the town—victims 
to an inhospitable climate, gambling, 
and strong liquors. I am sorry to 
be obliged to record this judgment of 
my townsmen ; but, verily, they have 
earned it, and must bear it. I en- 
dited their character some months 
ago, from the very life, in the follow- 
ing stanza, which was penned upon 
the spot, and is by no means over- 
charged; for it is impossible to take 
their moral picture ‘ in little.’ 


gath’rings,’® for that they 


Love wine and wassail more than they love letters ; 
Disciples of the billiard room and bay, 

They hate the avocations of their betters, 

And tell you life’s elixir’s punch and ‘ play ;? 

And thus they drivel in their swinish fetters, 

Get drunk and swear there’s nothing like champaigne, 
Then underwrite—for they must have their gain. 


* «Omnium Gatherum,’ a gossamer paper, projected by Papirius Cursor, alias Pro- 
fessor Drone, alias Thomas B——, a worthy expounder of Greek expletives and Latin 
derivatives—a thing that cannot be said to have ‘ had its day,’ and yet might have 
lived to a moderate old age, had it not been wrecked upon the impenetrable surface 
of the minds over which, and through which it had to float. 
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This, I can assure the reader, is 
‘life in Charleston.’ Some of the 
best years of my existence were pass- 
ed in that dingy, dram-drinking city ; 
where the mind ‘ grows to seed’ with 
a facility beyondany thing I have ever 
witnessed either at home or abroad. 
A seat in the state legislature is the 
first object of a young man’s ambi- 
tion on attaining to the legal age. H e 
runs through a short and superficial 
course of law—is admitted to practice, 
as a matter of course—takes his seat 
at the bar with all imaginable com- 
placency—becomes, in a short time, 
a declared partisan in the little world 
of local politics that surrounds him— 
endites electioneering squibs—rails 
and raves in taverns, and at the cor- 
ners of streets, about ‘ our party’ and 
‘our side,’ as on a subject of vital 
importance to the country at large— 
ets at last, by dint of impudence, 
iis dirty fuot — the threshold of 
the legislative hall—and is, in his own 
opinion, to all intents and purposes, a 
made man.* I speak from actual 
observation ; and, if I speak strongly, 
it is because I speak from a sense of 
indignation and disgust at these 
things. I have no turn nor taste for 
politics myself—have never thrown 
my line into its troubled waters— 
have coveted none of its honours— 
and have, consequently, experienced 
none of its vicissitudes. I speak, it 
will be remembered, of the state le- 
gislatures of America—the congress 
is an enlightened and honourable 
body, although some of its members, 
Messrs. Symth, Barbour, and others, 


are rather long-winded, and visit the 
house, at stated intervals, with ha- 
rangues of three days duration. But to 
return to the subject of myself:—My 
recollection of the Euhaw, the place 
of my nativity, is somewhat indistinct, 
as 1 was not more than eight years old 
when it was abandoned by the family 
fora more yg ecamaas and cultivated 
seat, which belonged, by marriage, 
to my eldest sister, situated on the 
banks of the Ashly River, thirty miles 
nearer the city, called Oak Forest. 
The Euhaw was more valuable than re- 
markable for its beauty ; its rice lands 
were extremely rich, yielding large 
crops, and its waters were abundantly 
stored with fish of almost every de- 
scription. My father still continued 
to cultivate its rice and cotton lands ; 
but it was never visited by the family 
after their removal to Oak Forest. 
My boyish years glided rapidly away 
amid the sports and amusements of the 
latter place; and many of the scenes 
that were got up, like so many pa- 
geants, at the old family mansion— 
‘ so old, it seemed only not to fall’— 
together with the thousand ‘ recollec- 
tions, sweet and bitter,’ that belonged 
to them, are all distinctly present to 
my mind, even at this distance of 
time, when fifteen years have spread 
their cloudy curtains between us, 
I find myself for ever listening to the 
voice of those departed years, because 
it breathes a soothing and a solemn 
music on the soul, like the remem- 
bered tones of a broken lyre, once 
touched to the symphony of a voice 
we loved. I have often indulged in 


* A young man, the son of a governor of one of the Southern States, upon being 
asked what law was, hesitated, hung his head a moment, and then, looking up, 


‘Law, Sir? Law is—!aw, sir’-—he was admitted 


It did not surprise me that this 


young gent‘eman should not have known what law was, as he seems never to have 
prescribed a ‘rule of action’ to himself. Another young political aspirant commenced 
and ended the speech with which he made his professional debut, in a manner at once 


laconic and impressive. 


It was a case of petit larceny. He observed to the gentle- 


men of the jury, that the year had been characterised by three remarkable events—two 
in the natural, and one in the moral world—in short, it had been, emphatically, an annus 
mirabilis. They had had, he observed, a tornado and earthquake—‘ and, gentlemen’— 
a pause, during which he seemed to struggle with the utterance of a thing so appalling— 
‘and, gentlemen, my client—my client, gentlemen, yes, gentlemen, my client—has 
had his huse—aye, gentlemen, his hose stolea from his house !’ Here, rising on the end 
of his toes, with the countenance of a man strongly impressed with the importance and 
solemnity of the uccasion, he continued—* Yes, gentlemen, we have been visited by 
these things—we have had tornadoes and earthquakes—but, gentlemen, my learned 
friend has said so much upon the subject, that 1 must decline saying any thing further, 
and now leave the case in your hands.’ The erator then left the court; and we were 
surprised to learn never again appeared at the bar—which, verily, proved a bar to his 


advancement 


May, 1826. 
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202 THE MAN WITHOUT A HOME. 


‘ the joy of grief,’ as the Celtic bard 
expresses himself, as fancy, busy with 
the past, has reealled its shadows 
like so many living images before 
me, and rekindled the forms and 
faces of beings remembered as of 
esterday—beings who, when sport- 
ing with life, in the prodigality of 
their natures, as a brilliant gift that 


-~ oe 


TUE ENGLISH 


We some time since made a pro- 
mise of exhibiting to our readers the 
state of the peasantry throughout Eu- 
rope,in order toshow our Irish friends 
that the misery and distress, of which 
they so ostentatiously complain, is 
not peculiar to their own country. 
We have already given a picture of 
the Scottish peasantry ; and we now 
proceed to lay before them the state 
of the rural population of England. 
In order that we may not be suspect- 
ed of exaggeration, we shall give 
no opinion of our own, but confine 
ourselves to quotations from a pub- 
lication of the Rev. Mr. Brereton,* 
rector of a rural parish in Norfolk. 
The statements ¢ontained in this 
pamphlet admit of no dispute, be- 
cause they are all confirmed by the 
testimony of witnesses recently exa- 
mined before a select committee of 
the House of Commons; and be- 
cause they are admitted by ever 
man who knows any thing of the 
English peasantry. 

As usual we shall place our ex- 
tracts under separate heads ; and we 
beg the reader’s most particular at- 
tention to them collectively, because 
they are important in more lights 
than one. They will shew the mis- 
chievous effects of the poor laws,t+ 
and the evits of a resident gentry. 


was never to pass away, little ima- 
gined that the thoughtless, yet way- 
ward, boy who witnessed, without 
being permitted to partake of, their 
full-grown pleasures, would one day 
scatter flowers upon their tombs, 
when looking back upon their lives 
as on a brilliant dream. 
LE SOLITAIRE. 





Oe 


PEASANTRY. 


The last number of the ‘ Quarterly 
Review’ has an article on Absen- 
teeism; and, though the writers in 
that work are not distinguished for 
an extensive knowledge of political 
economy, the author of the article 
in question had sense enough not to 
disapprove of non-residents on the 
vulgar notion of their incoines being 
so much abstracted from national 
wealth,t but he attacks them on the 
ground of neglect of duty; says 
many fine things about the blessings 
dispensed, by a resident landlord, and 
all the good a return of absentees to 
Ireland would do in the way of en- 
larging farms, and disinheriting small 
cultivators! ! Now one fact is worth 
fifty theories; and if it be proved 
that the English. gentry who reside 
on their estates have degraded, de- 
moralised, and ENSLAVED the once 
happy peasantry of England, we 
think the non-residence of Irish gen- 
tlemen on their estates might form 
a subject of exultation in place of 
being the cause of senseless complaint. 
The effects of feudal manners still 
survive, or we should not have heard 
so much nonsense on the subject of 
absenteeism. 

We now proceed with our extracts. 

AGRICULTURE. 
‘Jn many recent publications we 


* «A Practical Inquiry into the Namber, Means of Employment, and Wages, of Agri- 
cultural Labourers. By Rev. C. D. Brereton, A. M. Rector of Litthe Massingham, 
Norfolk. Second edition. London: Hatchard and Son.’ 

t A new weekly paper in Dablin, called the Argus, loudly vociferates for an ¢x- 
tension of the poor laws to Ireland. The lucubrations of this writer are about as ra 
tional and as legical as the sermons of the Hatton Garden divine. 

t This writer says, the coverniment is supported by indirect taxation, and wend 
sagely fadds, * It is post, that every owner of Irish land should contribute his fair pro- 
portion towards the support of the government which protects his property : while he 
continues non-resident he makes no contribution towards this object! !’ After this 
a reviewer might say any thing. If all taxation be indirect, does not an [rish proprie 
tor who resides in London and making use of exciseable commodiues contribute to the 
revenne ? Certainly he does, and perhaps pays more than if be resided on his estate at 
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fnd it asserted, that agricultural 
labourers, are in a state of indigence 
and degradation, that such always 
has been, and always must be their 
condition in civil society. This as. 
sertion is made, too, by persons who 
have been practically employed in 
the administration of the Poor Laws, 
and who therefore take what is ge- 
nerally, though perhaps inaccurate- 
ly, termed the practical view of this 
question. It is true that this view 
of the ease has arisen out of the mo- 
dern practice, and is in that sense 
practical, but it may be suspected, 
and as I conceive proved, that the 
indigence and dependence which we 
at present witness in agricultural 
labourers, are to a great extent the 
simple and natural result of the prac- 
tice of the last fiftv years, and of tlie 
laws and regulations for the main- 
tenance and employment of these 
labourers, which we dignify with the 
name of Poor Laws. So far from its 
being true in the history of mankind, 
that the cultivators of the soil have 
always held the lowest rank in the 
scale of being and society, it would 
rather eppees from the history of our 
own, and of every other country, 
that the present depression of the 
peasantry in many of the agricultural 
districts of England is altogether 
modern and anomalous. That they 
have been depressed in condition, 
character, and morals, there is too 
much evidence, but that the depres- 
sion 18 inevitable and inherent, and 
inust be provided against by spe- 
cific and permanent legislation, is a 
povitinn of too much importance to 
e admitted before it has been well 
canvassed and established.’ 

‘ History would certainly encou- 
rage the conviction, that it is not in 
the nature of the humblest agricul- 
tural or pastoral pursuits to depress 
the intellect, corrupt the taste, or 
lnpair the virtuous feeling of those 
who are engaged in them. 

‘We have not only the testimony 
of historians and poets, who may be 
suspected of painting particular 
Stories, but the sentiments of ancient 
politicians and moralists, who have 
discussed this subject on general 
principles, are 
“The best class of working people 


equally decisive. 


(says Aristotle) are thus employed 
in the rural labours of agriculture 
und pasturage, especially the former, 
and the manners and habits of hus- 
bandmen are also best adapted to 
counteract the evil tendency of de- 
mocratic institutions,” From the 
same author we learn the compara- 
tive estimation in which the inhabi- 
tants of towns and villages were an- 
ciently held. ‘* The properties and 
habits of husbandmen, he says, as 
distinguished from mercenary la- 
bourers on the one hand, and from 
manufacturers, merchants, and trades- 
nen, On the cther, are so eminently 
conspicuous and so incomparably 
better to the peaceful enjoyment of 
every species of freedom, that even 
in countries, where a great propor- 
tion of the inhabitants subsist by arts 
aud commerce, the city tribes ought 
never to assemble separately ; every 
convention to be lawful, macs b to be 
attended by deputies from the coun- 
try, so that the noxious humours, 
engendered by market places and 
courts of justice, may be sweetened 
and purified by a due mixture of more 
wholesome materials.” Alas, how 
is this picture reversed! Cicero too, 
in his treatise on morals, expresses 
exactly the same opinion as to the 
comparative merits of persons em- 
ployed in trade and agriculture, and re- 
presents the latter as the most excel- 
lent, lucrative, agreeable, manly, and 
gentlemanly occupation from which 
gain can be derived.’—P. 2, 3, 6, 7. 
ENGLISH SLAVERY. , 
‘There are three states in which 
the lowest classes in society may be 
found. The first is a state of minty 
bordering on starvation, to which 
many are reduced in savage, and but 
few in civilized life. The seeond is 
a state of slavery, in which mainte- 
nance is secured for extorted service. 
The third is the condition of the free 
labourers of Europe and of those 
parts of England where the labourers 
are not pauperised by system. Eng- 
lish able-bodied paupers must be 
classed as to their condition with the 
African negro, the Arabian slave, or 
the Russian peasant in vassalage. 
The degree of slavery may vary 
with the nature of the law, the cus- 
toms of the country, the force of 
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public opinion, or the character of 
the master, but the principle is the 
same, wherever the labourers have 
not the free power of selling their 
own labour. The law of settlement 
in England attaches a certain number 
of labourers to a certain district of 
the country, and the proprietors and 
occupiers of land have the power of 
regulating the work and wages of 
those labourers~—or to state the case 
in a more simple form, a country 
entleman is the proprietor of one of 
those divisions of the country which 
we call parishes. He is put in the 
commission of the peace. He is the 
=" of all the property in the 
parish. A certain number of agri- 
cultural labourers are attached to 
the soil by the law of settlement. 
Tables are formed by computations of 
bread, to fix the necessary mainte- 
nance of all the families and all the in- 
mates of the families in this village. 
As proprietorand occupier of the soil, 
this gentleman requires the labour of 
these peasants. He offers them the 
work at his own price; they refuse 
to accept it, as being below the real 
and customary value. They then 
apply to this gentleman as overscer, 
who refuses them relief because they 
refuse to work. They then apply to 
this same personage as magistrate 
for relief, and he, invested with the 
unheard-of powers of the magistracy, 
sends them to prison for refusing to 
do his work. The only difference 
between the cart whip and the tread- 
wheel is this, that the poor man, with 
five or six children, may remove, but 
whither is he to go with the law of 
removal and settlement staring him 
inthe face? How does this gentle- 
man differ from a West India planter? 
How does his estate differfrom a sugar 
plantation ? or what in point of prin- 
ciple is the difference beewent the 
pauper, the negro, the slave, or the 
vassal ?’—/Preface, 2, 4. , 
BEAUTIES OF THE POOR LAWs. 
‘There is a widow belonging to 
this parish who was chargeable, but 
who is now supported by her son, a 
considerable tradesman in London. 
In the last year an old man died who 
had received parochial relief for many 
years. He died at the house of his 
son-in-law, who is a tradesman in 
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Lynn. His son also oceupies a farm 
of hetween two and three hundred 
acres of excellent land, in a parish 
not many miles distant. These re- 
latives followed their parent to the 
grave, which was dug at the expense 
of the parish, and the overseer is now 
directed by the magistrates to pay a 
bill of eight pounds to the children 
of the pauper, partly for maintenance 
and partly for funeral expenses.’— 
Preface, 9, 10. 

‘The poor laws have no doubt 
contributed to depopulate many of 
the smaller villages. Many of. the 
estates in this country are of large 
extent, and many whole oo are 
the property of individuals. Of 
course, under the existing system, it 
is the interest of the landed proprie- 
tor to destroy the habitations for the 
labourers, who must become a bur- 
den to his estate, and to take his 
labourers from neighbouring pa- 
rishes, where the property being 
divided such a system of exclusion 
cannot be preserved. Such parishes 
have a double advantage, for they 
may not only drive their labourers 
to other parishes, and so avoid the 
charge of thei arising from the poor 
laws, but where the magistrates fix 
a scale of maintenance below the 
natural rate of wages, the farmers 
of one parish, who have an insufficient 
population, may hire the labourers 
of another parish, where there is a 
surplus population, at their own 

rice, me send them to their neigh- 

ours to have their wages made up 
out of the rates. There are there- 
fore many delapidated churches and 
depopulated villages, and conse- 
quently many crowded villages with 
high rents and supernumerary la- 
bourers. The apparent surplus po- 
oe arises simply from these 
aws and regulations. Dr. Burn 
states this to have been the case at 
the time he wrote, but he charges it, 
as he does many other offences, most 
erroneously upon the overseers, who 
have not usually the power which he 
ascribes to them—‘‘ to pull down 
cottages, to drive out as many inha- 
bitants and admit as few as possible, 
that is to depopulate the parish in 
enter to lessen the poor rate.”—P. 
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* Does it not follow that they have 
no feeling of shame when the app 
to the parish for relief?—I1 thin 
that the feeling of shame, on apply- 
ing for parish relief, has long ceased 
to exist in the neighbourhood in 
which I live. 

‘Do you not consider that the 
character of the agricultural popula- 
tion generally, in that part of the 
country, is thereby greatly degraded? 
—] think it is very much so; andl 
conceive the evil to flow originally 
from the very low rate at which the 
labour of an able-bodied single man 
has of late been estimated; he can- 
not lay by any money against the 
tine he may wish to marry; he can 
scarcely indulge any temporary gra- 
tification without having recourse to 
other means than labour; and in 
counties where game-preserves are 
very numerous, the resource of 
poaching immediately presented it- 
selfto him. If roam it he cannot 
pay the penalty, and is consequently 
sent to prison, where he remains 
three months, and where he sees 
other persons not suffering a greater 

enalty for petty larceny ; when he 
is at length liberated, perhaps he 
goes a step further in ibterennst 
and he commits an offence that he 
knows will not be visited more se- 
verely than poaching ; he breaks open 
a dove-house, or he. steals poultry, 
and other half-protected property, 
and probably he is sent to prison 
again, and in the end becomes a con- 
firmed depredator or felon ; whereas 
if he could have gratified an occa- 
sional wish for any extra little en- 
joyment by what he could have saved 
out of his wages, the first temptation 
to crime would not have presented 
itself so strongly to his shied. 

_ ‘Has there been, in fact, a greet 

increase of crime in the county in 

which you reside?-—L am afraid that 

I must say, that crime has very much 

increased in Bedfordshire within the 

last fourteen years.’*—P. 107, 8. 
BASTARDY. 

‘I will now proceed to make a few 
observations on bastardy, cottage 
economy, the wages of labour, and 
crime. <As to bastardy, the following 
facts appear. In 1820 this parish 


paid for four bastard children, three 
of who were the children of married 
men. IN HALF THE COTTAGERS’ FA- 
MILIES THERE WERE CASES OF 
BASTARDY, The daughter of fifteen 
or sixteen years,might be seen nursing 
her father’s illegitimate child; the 
husband the wife’s ; and the wife the 
husband’s. In this immorality there 
has been quite a traffic kept up. In 
some districts the allowance is higher 
than in others. A man who now 
works for me pays Is, 9d. for his 
own and receives 2s. 6d. for his wife’s 
illegitimate child, We have more 
than one case of the following 
kind. A labourer marries, bas a 
family, and is left a widower. Du- 
ring his widowhood he has a bastard 
child; he then marries another wo- 
man, who has an illegitimate child 
by another man; and he has now 
another family by his present wife. 
Some success has attended an attempt 
to check this profligacy. There is 
not now a bastard child wholly and 
only one partially maintained by the 
parish. In five years preceding i820 
there were three bastard children 
baptized; in the five subsequent 
years, with a population considerably 
increased, there has not been one 
born or baptized. The increase of 
a intercourse omen the 
ower orders in villages is doubtless 
to be ascribed to the sanction which 
it has received from the law, as well 
as to the disregard and in some cases 
the indulgent favour in which it is 
held by the magistrates, Fornica- 
tion is classed by Christ with the 
worst of crimes, murders, adulteries, 
false witness, blasphemies. In the 
history of vice it is associated with 
these crimes. ‘* However,’ says 
Dr. Paley, * it be accounted for, the 
criminal commerce of the sexes cur- 
rupts and depraves the mind and mo- 
ral character more than any single 
species of vice whatever. That ready 
perception of guilt, that prompt and 
decisive resolution against it, which 
constitutes a virtuous character, is 
seldom found in persons addicted to 
these indulgencies, They prepare 
an easy admission for every sin that 
seeks it; are in low life usually the 
first stage in men’s progress to the 


* Evidence of the Rev. Mr. Hunt, L.L.D. before the select commitice, 
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most desperate villainies ; and in high 
ite to that lamented dissolutencss 
ef principle which manifests itself 
in a profligacy of public conduct and 
@ contempt of the obligations of re- 
ligion and af moral probity.’’—Pre- 
face, WW, Li. 

‘ But though the regulations which 
have been adopted in agriculture 
have tended undoubtedly to check a 
virtuous population, they have (as 
might be expected from such tyran- 
nical measures) encouraged and 
forced an ignorant, brutal, and dis- 
orderly population. We hear a 
great deal of this enlightened age, of 
the provress of education, the warch 
of inateilect, and the diilusion of 
knowledge, moral, religious, and 
political. The parish registers of 
our villages are faithful records, but 
we can trace in thein not even the 
outlines of this happy picture. The 
footsteps of crime aud demoraliza- 
tion are too plain and legible. The 
parish register books of Great Mas- 
singham include a period of one hun- 
dved years, from 1724 to [824. In 
the first 70 years of that century, by 
no means a gooil wra, there were 62 
iNewitimate children baptized, and 
in the remaining 30 years 57. But 
the registers of my own parish are 
still more remarkable in this parti- 
cular. They include a period of two 
centuries and three-quarters of a 
century, and the last quarter of a 
century contains more illegitimate 
births than the preceding two cen- 
turics and a half. For from the first 
year of Elizabeth, J}d58, to 1794, 
there are seven entries of illegitumate 
baptisins, and from 1794, to i819, 
there are nine eutries of base-born 
ehildren. This march of morals in 
this little retired village does not 
arise, it appears, from an overgrown 
yopulation, but from a vicious and 
ummoral system of administration, 
with respect to the peasantry.’—P. 
30, 31. 





CRIMES. 

‘Of the increase of crime in vil- 
lages there can be no question. The 
increase of the population bears no 
aemen to the increase of crime. 
Notonly are the criminals increasing 
in number, but in the enormity of 
their offences. The progress of 
crine is sufliciently testitied by the 
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great increase of associations for 
their detection and punishment, as 
well as by the spaciousness ani mag- 
nificence of our gaols. There is net 
a district without such associations. 
The amount of rewards is greatly 
augmented, but the agents of these 
associations assert, that the rewards 
seldom or never lead to information 
and detection.’—/Preface, lo. 

‘The labourer is now, in general, 
the mere servant of the day, or of 
the season, and is cast off when the 
task is done, to seek a precarious 
subsistence from other work if he 
ean find it, if not, from the parish 
rates. It has most rapidly etiected 
the demoralization of the lower or- 
ders; and while the pittance allowed 
to sustain life has driven those to 
despair who still cherish the feelings 
of honesty, it has made those who 
are more void of principle poachers, 
thieves, and robbers. Were l to de- 
tail the melancholy, degrading, and 
ruinous system which have been pur- 
sued, with few exceptions, through- 
out the country, with regard to the 
unemployed poor, and in the pay- 
ment of the wages of idleness, | 
should searcely be credited beyond 
its confines. In the generality of 
yarishes from five to forty labourers 
= been without employment, loit- 
ering about during the day, engaged 
in idle games, insulling passengers 
on their road, or else consumiag 
their time in sleep, that they might 
be amore ready and active in the 
hours of darkness. ‘The weekly al- 
lowances cannot supply more than 
food; how then are elothing, firing, 
and rent to be provided? by robbery 
and plunder; and those so artfully 
contrived and eflected, that discovery 
has been almost impossible. Pick- 
lock keys have maillie opened our 
barns and granaries. The lower or- 
ders of artificers, and even, in one 
or two instances, small farmers have 
joined the gangs, consisting of from 
ten to twenty men; and corn has 
been sold by sample in the market, 
of sich mixed qualities by these sinall 
farmers, that competent judges have 
assured me it must have been stolen 
from different barns, and could not 
have been produced from their oc- 
cupations. Disgraceful as these facts 
are to a civilized country, | could 
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rate many more; but the 
eal would create disgust.’—P. 109. 
EDUCATION. 

‘The morel condition of the peo- 
le must of course be much affected 
by the state of education. There are 
only two labourers in this parish 
who can read. We have had some 
dificulty in filling up the parish of- 
éces of constable and clerk. It has 
been a work of difficulty to induce 
the parents to permit their children 
to be taught, and in large parishes 
where the pauper system prevails it 
must be extremely difficult for the 
clergy to secure the education of the 
children. Had I not possessed ad- 
vantayes my attempts must have 
failed. More than two years passed 
away before iustruction was gene- 
rally accepted. I ascribe this to the 
debasing effects of the pauper bread- 
money system, which teaches the 
people to cling to every thing low 
and miserable as their privilege and 
safeguard. Whatever may improve 
their condition, and raise them above 
the level of pauperism, they are 
taught to esteem as a means of de- 
priving them of the privilege of legal 
allowance.’—Prefuce, 11, 12. 

‘It is very difficult to ascertain the 
progress of education among the 
peasantry, but here again the mar- 
riage register throws some light up- 
on the subject. For in the 26th 
of Geo. II. an act was passed, 
entitled an Act for the better Pre- 
venting Clandestine Marriages. This 
act prescribed a form for entering 
the marriages in the register, which 
required the signatures of the con- 
tracting parties, of the ofliciating 
minister, and of two witnesses. Now 

‘Signatures of the contracting 
parties will throw some light upon 
the state of education since the pass- 
ing of this act. From 1754 to 1813, 
4 period of 60 years, there were 250 
marriages in the parish of Great 
Mussingham. ‘There were nearly 50 
in each period of twelve years. To 
each 50 marriages there were 100 
signatures of the contracting parties. 

hose who could write signed their 
Hames, those who could not write made 
their mark. Of the first hundred, 
nning from 1754, 30 could write, 
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of the second 27, of the third 26, of 
the fourth 21, and of the fifth 30 
could write their names. Now when 
we consider that withthe increase of 
wealth there would bean increase of 
small tradesmen and _ confidential 
servants, who can generally write, it 
is manifest that education has de- 
clined among the peasantry.’—P. 31, 
a: 
MISERY, 

‘I am told* that the great people 
talk of nothing but the riches, the 
happiness, and the flourishing state of 
the country; andasI see and feel no- 
thing but misery, and famine, and 
distress, I think that if our Parlia- 
ment-men knew the real situation of 
myself and hundreds of thousands of 
ny fellow-countrymen, they might 
be able to do something for our re- 
lief. I will therefore just tell you 
my own condition :—I am a strong, 
healthy, and (though I say it) an in- 
dustrious labourer, about 50 years 
of age, withan active wife, and three 
fine young children; I have regular 
farming work, whichis more than half 
my poor neighbours can say. How 
then it may be asked, come you to 
be in distress? Why, Sir, because 
my wages are not enough to put 
bread into the mouths of myself and 
family. The wages in our part of 
the country have been for a long time 
73. a week; and as it is impossible 
for us to exist upon this, I am 
obliged to go and beg every week at 
the vestry, (a hard case this for an 
industrious strong man with a mo- 
derate-sized family.) The gentle- 
men there have, since the last rise 
of flour, given those with three chil- 
dren ls. 9d. a week. My wife can 
do but little work, as the children 
are small, but she manages to make 
about a score of straw plait in the 
week, for which she gets 6d. so that 
altogether, with my own and my 
wife’s earnings, and what we beg, we 
receive 9s. 3d. a week; with this we 
buy two pecks and a half of flour; 
my rent is 3). ayear; by extra work 
and extra wages, during the four 
weeks of harvest, I save Il. 12s. to- 
wards it ; to make up the other 28s. 
Jam obliged to save 7d. a week for 
the other 48 weeks. 


* This letter appeared, a few months ago, ina London paper, and is quoted by Mr, 


Pereton asa genuine picture, 
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s. D. 
ti pecks of flour, (seconds) - & 1} 
salt - - - - - O o! 
Rent - - . - O07 


‘Thus, Sir, after having provided 
myself and family with a cottage to 
live in, and about Ilb. 2oz. of bread 
per day each, for us to eat, I have 
6d. a week left to supply us with 
clothes, cheese, potatoes, candles, 
&c. and firing, in a place where 
coals are at least Is. 6d. a bushel, 
and wood is still dearer. Think, Sir, 
on the miserable, hopeless, half- 
starved condition of myself and fa- 
mily ; and then, Sir, think of the far 
worse situation of nine-tenths of my 
neighbours, who have not such good 
health and such regular work, or 
who have much larger families than 
myself.’—P. 63, 64. 

‘One of the witnesses before the 
select committee on labourers’ wages, 
gives a full account of the operation of 
this law in a parish in Bedtordshire. 
There appears to be 39 labourers, 
is youths and | boys. A _ pa- 
rish meeting was held. The labour- 
ers were valued by the squire and 
the farmers, the majority in value. 
The labourers do not appear to have 
had any voice in the sale of their la- 
bour, and the following was the 
price at which any farmer might em- 
ploy them for six weeks :—l4 at 6s. 
per week—4 at 7s. per week—I2 at 
Ss. per week—9 at Ys. per week, or 
78. Od. on an average per week. The 
youths were all valued at 3s. per 
week ; and the boys from Is. 6d. to 
2s. 6d. This is the statute of labour- 
ers which is recommended.’—P. 94. 

‘Do you suppose that the greater 
proportion of labourers, with a fa- 
mily, receive assistance from the 
poor rate in Bedfordshire ?—I believe 
that almost every labourers’ family, 
that consists of more than himself 
and wife and one child, has either 
perpetual or occasional relief from 
the overseers, either in weckly allow- 
ance or by occasional aid afforded to 
him, either in shoes, clothes,or money, 
and all extraordinary occurrences in 
such a man’s family are paid by the 
parish, such as attending his wife 
in labour, or the visitation of sick- 
ness: on such occurrences he must 
apply to the salaried parish apothe- 
cary, and, when a death occurs in the 
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family, the expense of a family js 
paid out of the poor rates ; the prin- 
cipal calculation of the overseer js, 
the amount of what will merely sup- 
port existence, without any of * 
extraordiuary occurrences that hap- 
pen in a labourer’s family.’—Aev, 
Mr. Hunt's evidence before the select 
committee.—P. 104, 105. 
IMPROVIDENT MARRIAGES. 

‘Do you think that men marry 
without any certain means of sup- 
port, relying upon the parish relief? 
—We have a very great proof in our 
parish at this time: a man that has 
always been relieved by the parish; 
he is a cripple, having one leg, and 
he has been marrying a young wife, 
which will bring an incumbrance 
upon the parish of young children, 
perhaps. 

‘When a man marries, does he 
call upon you to find him a house ?— 
Immediately, not always, but very 
often, and to furnish it too. 

‘Dothe magistrates enforce that 
demand?—They do, because they 
say they cannot be in the street, and 
you must find them a home. 

‘Then, in fact, your opinion is, 
that the poor laws are a premium 
upon matrimony ?—Yes ; and for this 
reason: I have known young men, 
perhaps because you would not give 
them more than three shillings a 
week, they will say, we will marry, 
and you must maintain us.’—Afr. 
John Danns’s evidence before the select 
commitice.—P. 104. 

‘Do the labourers generally enter 
upon marriage in an improvident or 
imprudent manner ?—I think often in 
an improvident manner; and so unfit 
are they often for entering upon the 
expenses of a domestic establish- 
ment, that many of them do not 
marry voluntarily, but the marriage 
is contracted to avoid the prospect of 
imprisonment under the _ bastardy 
laws; in some instances, I believe, 
they are perhaps tempted by the 
increased pay they get as soon as they 
become married; as soon as such a 
labourer becomes a married man, 
he is thus as it were identified alto- 
gether with the rates for the relief of 
the poor, and reduced in some degree 
to u state of pauperism, though able- 
bodied and willing to work.’—fev. 
Mr. Hunt's evidence. —P. 105, 106. 
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aLESSINGS OF A RESIDENT GENTRY. 

«]t appears, that while the popu- 
lation has increased four-fold in Lan- 
cashire, and two-fold in Middlesex, 
the increase in the population of the 
two agricultural and maritime coun- 
ties of Sussex and Norfolk is incon- 
siderable, and especially of Norfolk. 
The gross increase of the population 
is three millions, and nearly one half 
of these. three millions is found in 
the increase of population in the two 
counties of Lancashire and Middle- 
sex. And if we take the increase of 
opulation in Yorkshire, Cumber- 
land, Durham, Northumberland, and 
in the manufacturing districts of 
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Staffordshire, Leicestershire, Not- 
tinghamshire, and the West of Eng- 
land, it is manifest that, even on the 
supposition that the increase of po- 
pulation is much greater in England 
and Wales than here appears, there 
must be a decrease of laboarers in 
some of the districts which are purely 
agricultural. 

‘This will be still more apparent, 
if we examine somewhat more mi- 
nutely the history of the counties of 
Sussex and Norfolk. First we will 
take the number of houses and the 
population in Sussex in '690, 1811, 
[S21. They are as follows: 











No. of Houses. Population, Poor Rate. | 
1690 23,451 140,701 18,720 
i311 29,560 190,083 236,058 
1821 36,283 232.019 276,469 








‘ Here appears to be an increase 
of 50,000 in the population of Sus- 
sex from 1690 to I811; but is that 
increase in the villages or in the 
towns? It appears that the in- 
crease 1s, perhaps, altogether in 
the towns, for in ten years, from 
l801 to 1811, while on an aver- 
age of England and Wales, the 
inhabitants increased 2 per cent. in 
the towns beyond the augmentation of 
the country population, the increase 
iN SusseX Was SIXTEEN per cent. in 
favour of the towns. The increase 
in Lancashire was only 2 per cent. 
im favour of the towns. In York- 
shire it was 2 per cent. in favour of 
the country. It appears also that 
only one half of the population of 
Sussex is employed in agriculture. 
Brighton, which has risen from a 
small fishing village to its present 
‘ize within a few years, now contains 
morethan 25,000 inhabitants. There 
as heen also a great increase in the 
other towns—Hastings, Eastbourne, 
nn may fairly be questioned, 
‘eretore, whether any, or certainly 


any considerable increase has taken 
oe in the number of agricultural 
abourers in the county of Sussex 
since 1690. 

‘It is remarkable, also, that the 
counties of Lancashire and Sussex 
contain nearly the same number of 
families employed in agriculture— 
the number being 22,723 in Lan- 
cashire, and 21,920 in Sussex. The 
total population of Lancashire is 


five times, and the total poor rate one 


half, that of Sussex. It may also be 
worthy of notice, that with this great 
disproportion in the number of in- 
habitants, there are the same number 
of divisional meetings of petty Ses- 
sions—viz. sixteen. In Lancashire 
there are only J00 acting county ma- 
gistrates. In Sussex 134 justices. 
The area of Lancashire is 183! square 
miles, of Sussex 1463. It appears, 
therefore, that pauperism varies in- 
versely as the number of the people, 
and extent of territory, and directly 
as the number of acting county 
MAacisTRATES. —P, 22—24. 
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THE HERMIT IN IRELAND.——N@, IX. 


RECOLLECTIONS OF 1803. 
? * » 

I nap been idling for some months 
among wy friends in the south. On 
the dav alter my return to the metro- 

olis, I dined at my old bhoarding- 

ouse in Chatham Street; there lad 
been but little movement or change 
there during my absence. Dr. 
C’Shaughnessy was the only inmate 
that I misaed ; and, indeed, at the 
best of times I would as soon have 
had him away. He was one of those 
strutting personages who talk and 
look profoundly, still seeming to mean 
more than their language conveys: 
one of those pretenders who contrive 
by a pompous gravity to acquire a 
name for depth and penetration ; you 
saw him, and you were struck by his 
singularly abstractive air; you heard 
him, and imagined that the voice of 
an oracle came on your ear, you 
sounded him, and discovered at last 
that he was—nothing. The ladies all 
remained. Mr. Jones was still awong 
them; and Saint Tyndall, and my 
friend Faulkner, were as yet to be 
fonnd at their old work of contro- 
versy. I could not help observing 
that their disputes had acquired a 
new, but by no means a pleasing, 
tone. There was an earnestness now 
in them that bordered upon acri- 
monv: hoth of them were extremely 
attentive to the voung widow, Mrs. 
Dalton, and rather anxious to hear 
her opinion of the matters in agita- 
tion. It was easy, however, to see 
that Faulkner was the favourite. 

On the evening in question, their 
argument was interrupted by a 
strange noise proceeding from the 
street; every one ran to the windows, 
which were thrown open; and a 
scene, as wild and as grotesque as 
the most extravagant fancy might 
have devised, at once presented itself. 
It was, as we soon learned, 

A CUAL-PORTER’S WEDDING, 
A ceremony in the Irish metropolis 
of more than ordinary interest. An 
irregu dikind of procession seemed 
slowly approaching ; the night was 
clear und calm ; the moon shone high 
in Heaven; and, for the time, render- 
ed every figure in this piebald group 
as distinct as the most curiousiy 


anxious gazer could have wished. 
On a large ass, in the front of the 
crowd, came a female, yourg, and 
tolerably pretty. She wore a long- 
eared cap, and over it a straw hat, 
with a low crown, and a leaf of sur- 
passing magnitude. Around her 
shoulders, in the way of a shawl, ex- 
tended a large sheepskin, with the 
wool still attached to it: it was fast- 
ened at the front by white ribands, 
twisted into the most fantastic forms. 
Behind her, in solemn state, walked 
eight maidens (or representatives of 
maidens), each decked in the appro- 
riate white apron, with broad straw- 
ats, covered with a profusion of 
light coloured ribands. 

They were followed by the gentle- 
men, mounted on horses, who moved 
slowly in their heavy dray harness : 
the riders were all drest 1a short blue 


jackets, curiously patched ; they were 


mostly cravatless—some of them appa- 
rently shirtless ; their stockings, hang- 
ing carelessly down, left their braway 
legs uncovered. Their flat  low- 
crowned caubeens were placed with a 
becoming air of negligence on the 
side of the head ; and in each of these 
tattered weather-beaten slates was 
stuck a long strip of white paper, 
intended, of course, to represent & 
favour. In the front and rear ap- 
peared the ‘ men of music,’ a train, 
who contrived with a most perverted 
species of ingenuity to render discord 
doubly discordant. It would at this 
distance of time be a hard task for 
me to enumerate the various tustru- 
ments on which they performed ; 
rainshorns, combs, marrowbones and 
cleaveis, with old kettles and trumps, 
all ringing on the tortured ear in the 
same moment, produced an_ effect 
absolutely diabolical. 

In the centre of this group, amidst 
atrain of friends who were on foot, 
appeared the personage, for whose 
use and in whose honour the exhibi- 
tion was got up. He cut, indeed, 
what we might call a strange figure ; 
he was fixed astride on a long rough 
pole, placed upon the shoulders of 
the pedestrian attendants, who, by 
twisting and turning occasionally, ap- 
peared to give him some little trouble; 
for, ag he rode along in triumph, the 
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eontortions of his countenance indi- 
eated pretty clearly that he was not 
costaale at his ease. Here, however, 
he was placed, without the power of 
altering his position, and his only ap- 
parent remedy was good humoured 
patience. His dress was similar to 
that worn by his laughing attendants : 
he had about him, however, some 
strauge ornaments, quite sufficient to 
distinguish him from the common 
crowd : from his forehead sprung two 
tremendous horns, which were se- 
cured there by a wreath formed of 
old cords and hollybranches ; and 
high behind them arose the dreaded— 
the forinidable cuckold’s cap—a thing 
whose shape and embellishments must 
remain undescribed. 

Mr. Jones and the ladies were re- 
tiring from the window, when they 
were drawn back again by perceiving 
that the crowd had halted below: the 
entire of the motley army, horse and 
foot, were drawn up with great regyla- 
rity in the front of the house; the rams- 
horns had ceased to bray, the marrow- 
bones and cleavers were dumb, and the 
battered kettles emitted not even a lin- 
gering murmur; all was dead silence 
and suspence—it looked at the in- 
stant ‘as though the general pulse 
of life stood still’—the grasshopper 
might be heard had she chirped in the 
streets—anticipation reigned in tie 
gay circle above, and expectation 
dwelt with the gathered group below. 
A tall gloomy-featured youth stood 
forward as the spokesman of the 
multitude: he was uncovered, bowed 
very demurely, looked around on his 
friends as if to acquire confidence, 
and then, in that half serious, half 
lronical slang peculiar to the lower 
classes in Dublin, proceeded to ex- 
plain’ the nature of this singular 
visit — 

‘ Ladies and jintlemin, dis weeny bit 
of goods here on Jack’s back is poor 
Bessy, ye know, de little basket girl, 
dat always brought hume de greens 
and oder tings from de market. De 
poor girl has just now spliced her- 
self to Peter de Boughal—dats he on 
de pole—an honest fader and moder’s 
child, too, doe his face is black, jin- 
tlemin. Peter works upon de ka s, 
and lugs out de black dunonde ; dey 

nt go to Fader Tackum, or any 
‘comnicated priest, dey were fairly 


ai 


married afore God and de. world.’ 

‘Well,’ said Mr. Jones, ‘ and why 
don’t they go home now? what do 
they want here ?’ 

_* Oh! plaze your honner, sir, very 
little, sir; we want to have a little 
bit of fun, sir; and poor Bessy here 
is calling to all de customers for de 
socket money.’ 

‘Socket money!’ repeated Mr. 
Jones ; ‘tell me, my good fellow, 
what it is you want?’ 

‘ Oh, sir,’ replied the mouthpiece 
of the mob, ‘all we want isn’t much; 
we oney want de socket money—no 
lady nor jintleman refuses dat—ever 
so little, sir—till we put de young 
cupple to bed in good humour.’ He 
stopped and coughed—* Long life to 
your honner, sir; my tongue, sir, is 
fast to de roof of mout, sir, for I 
didn’t taste a drop since morving— 
sorrow drop, sir—we'd all talk, but 
we’re so dry, sir; and fait we’re tired, 
too, for we fought like bull-dogs for 
dese marrabones, sir: we bet de boys 
of Cole’s-lane, and tucked ’em from 
vem, and de Mosey’s horas dere too, 
sir, dat’s on Peter ;—long life to you, 
sir.” The eloquence of the dark- 
featured pleader prevailed ; a quan- 
tity of loose silver was thrown down 
to the crowd; they scrambled for a 
time, but, after gathering it, and 
giving three hearty cheers, the 
marched off with drums beating an 
colours flying. 

The appearance of the wedding- 
folks had, as I have already observed, 
ov a stop to the dispute between 

aulkner and Tyndall. As the pro- 
cession passed off, we all separated 
for the night : there was consequently 
an end to the discussion for that 
time; but the cloth was hardly re- 
moved on the ensuing evening, when 
the two champions resumed the irri- 
tating and evidently fruitless argu- 
ment. The point on which they were 
at issue was as to the respective pu- 
rity of the religion professed by the 
Catholics and the Wesleyan Method- 
ists. Faulkner, though rather a la- 
titudinarian, defended the old church 
with great zeal; and his opponent 
with equal zeal, but with infinitely 
less skill, advocated the cause of the 


modern Zion. Faulkner argued upon 
Bolingbroke’s principle, that the sa- 
cred writings taken, by themselves, 
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were not sufficient as a rule of faith 
and practice. He insisted that the 
authority of the church, or, in other 
words, ecclesiastical tradition, was 
absolutely necessary to give them 
effect. His opponent, on the other 
hand, maintained that these writings 
were of themselves sufficient unto 
salvation. He endeavoured to prove 
this by a multitude of quotations ; 
but, unfortunately, in his eagerness 
for quoting, he only made ‘ confusion 
worse confounded :’ he brought down 
chapter after chapter, and verse afier 
verse, interlarding them occasionally 
with comments of his own. These 
comments were so scriptural in their 
tone, diction, and arrangement, that 
some of us who listened, did not at 
the moment imagine they were ori- 
ginal ; we actually felt inclined to 
look on them as a part of the sacred 
text. He failed, however, in his ar- 
gument. Faulkner was still uncon- 
vinced ; and the saint, ever eager in 
the chace of a convert, proposed 
bringing him at once to P ankett’s 
meeting-house, where a man of great 
sanctity and great learning was to de- 
liver a lecture upon the very point in 
dispute: to this my friend assented. 
After tea they set out, and I ac- 
companied them. Tyndal, as we 
went along, was loud in his enco- 
miums of the preacher. I was, how- 
ever, rather distrustful: I knew that 
eur passions or feelings have at all 
times a tendency to bias the judgment, 
and give a peculi 
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iar coloureven to our 
critical opinions; I felt disposed on 
the present occasion to think for my- 
self. To all the long-winded pane- 
gyrics of the saint, Faulknerconstantly 
answered, ‘ Well, we shall hear.’ 

At length we reached the meeting- 
house. It was a dark heavy-looking 
pile, well suited, as I thought, to the 
gloomy and fanatical doctrine which 
its walls perpetually re-echoed. ‘The 
gallery was crowded, and we took our 
station in the body of the place: the 
preacher stood before us; he had not 
yet given out his text ; he had paused 
or a moment previous to proceeding, 
and in this pause I had leisure to view 
him more minutely. He was a large 
dark complexioned man, evidently 
well fed, and to all appearance on 
good terms with himself; his black 
hair was carefully combed down over 


‘orator at length leaned 
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the forehead, and his mouth had about 
it that holy leer that marks out the 
children of grace from the multitude 
of the profane. 

A deep silence prevailed ; every eye 
was directed towards the — the 

orward, 
stretched out his right hand, and in 
a low solemn voice, began— But 
when Peter was come to Antioch, | 
withstood him to the face, because 
he was to be blamed.’ GaAt. ii. 1}, 
From this point he branched off, en- 
deavouring to show that Peter was 
not entirely the character which the 
Papists wished to make him. He was 
not worthy of being styled ‘ Prince 
of the Apostles,’ nor was he fit to 
be looked on as head of the church 
under Christ. In his zeal against 
Popery, he seemed, as I thought, to 
make rather free with the character 
of Peter. He spoke of this apostle 
as if he bore him a personal grudge ; 
but, when he came to talk of those 
who looked to him as the holder of 
the keys of Heaven, he, in fact, out- 
did himself; such a tissue of misre- 
presentation and of antichristian bit- 
terness I never before heard. Faulkner 
lost all patience. In his anger he called 
out for ‘fair play.’ The preacher 
stopped, and pointed to him—*‘ Of- 
ficers,’ said he, ‘ do your duty ;’ and 
in a moment my friend was dragged 
out. I interfered, and I shared his 
fate. 

We were hurried along Plunkett 
Street in the most unceremonious 
way. Our conductors were three 
eee and two of the holy 
yrethren who had come forth, unso- 
licited, to their aid. Faulkner was 
rugged and refractory ; he struggled 
on one or two occasions ; but he was 
overpowered, and compelled, however 
reluctantly, to move forward. On 
reaching Patrick Street, however, 4 
new scene opened: we were in the 
centre of the market ; the ‘ boys of 
the steel and cleaver’ were around 
us ; some of them were sweeping be- 
fore the dvors, and others closing up 
for the night; a few stood at a dis- 
tance, probably talking over the af- 
fairs of the day. Faulkner took cou- 
rage; he raised his voice; and in the 
stillness of the evening every word 
that he uttered told most forcibly. 
‘Is there no Catholic here that will 
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ct me? I am dragged to prison 
Mer defending the true faith; and is 


there no friend to save me ??—* Yes!’ 
roared out upwards of a dozen voices 
at the same moment. In the twinkling 
of an eye, Our guards were sprawlin 
about us on the ground, while Faulk- 
ner and I rushing forward, left them 
to settle the matter with their new 
friends. After turning cautiously 
through two or three narrow lanes, 
we found ourselves at last within a 
few doors of our boarding-house. 
Un coming up to the place, we ob- 
served two strangers standing imme- 
diately behind us. I trod upon 
Faulkner’s toe, by the way of direct- 
ing his attentionto them. He looked 
on them rather angrily. ‘ We’re 
friends, gintlemin,’ said one of them, 
coming nearer. ‘ Don’t ye remember 
me? sure I’m Peter the Boughal: 
Bessy has made me a basket-boy. 
No matter, gintlemin, we’ve settled 
the major’s men, any how. Bloody 
bad luck to all the gang !’ 

‘And, Peter, was it you that took 
my part?’ said Faulkner, putting his 
hand in his pocket. 

‘To be sure it was, sir,’ replied 
Peter : ‘ sure I knew your voice when 
you called out; but we came after 
you, for fear the bloody rogues might 
dog = home.’ 

‘But, what did you do with the 
peace-officers ?’ said I. 

‘Oh, sir,’ cried the Boughal, ‘ we’ve 
sent “em home wid sore heads, and 
their swaddling friends along wid 
em : let them sing psalms now if they 
like it.’ 

Peter bowed on receiving some 
loose silver ; and he and his comrade, 
after wishing us half a dozen ‘ good 
nights,’ went away in high humour. 
It was late when our saintly friend 
returned. I did not see him, how- 
ever, for some time, for I was obliged 
to leave town on the following morn- 
ing by one of the six o’clock stages. 

* * 


Faulkner had joined me while in 
the country, and on his return to 
town I accompanied him. It was 
rather a dull season in Dublin; it 
was the sultry month of July ; all the 
people of consequence had left the 
city for the time, and there was little 
to be seen around us but laziness, 

ust, and poverty.- The richness and 
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beauty, however, of the scenery that 
surrounds the Irish metropolis, affords 
to a person of taste an ample com- 
pensation for the occasion 





dulness 
of the place. Through this enchant- 
g ing scenery I was eager to take a free 








range ; accordingly we got up part 
after party, and visited in succession 
the most interesting spots in the 
a pee counties of Wicklow, 
Dublin, and Kildare. We had been 
for some time roving through the two 
former counties before we could be 
brought to believe that the latter had 
within its range any thing deserving 
of our attention. In one of our ex- 
cursions, however, we happened to 
meet witha sprightly. young fellow, 
an acquaintance of Faulkner’s, who 
was 30 lavish in his praises of Cel- 
bridge and the Salmon Leap, that we 
at once determined to make our next 
excursion in that direction. The day 
was fixed ; and this young man, whose 
name was Dawson (and whose man- 
ners and appearance prepossessed me 
from the first in his favour), under- 
took to be our guide on the journey. 
We set out about eleven in the morn- 
ing, taking the low road that lies to 
the right of the Liffey, having taken 
the precaution at starting to bring 
along with us a slight stock of. re- 
freshments adapted to the season. The 
Strawberry-beds, with Woodlands, 
and the beautiful scenery around it, 
were objects that could not fail to en- 
gage our attention. The little village 
of Lucan, with its manufactories and 
its Spa, delayed us for some time. 
Celbridge itself is an interesting 
place ; but the Salmon Leap, when 
once beheld, obliterated all the others 
from our recollection. For my own 
part, I must say, that I was never so 
struck with the first view of any place : 
at the moment I could have knelt 
down, and, without being urged to it, 
have offered up a fervent prayer of 
gratitude and praise to that cing 
who deigned to bless our earth wit 

so many scenes of loveliness, and with 
this among the number. The Salmon 
Leap is, indeed, a sweet and truly ro- 
mantic spot. We rambled about for 
some time, admiring the different ob- 
jects before us, untl Faulkner at last 
complained of fatigue. We sat down 
to rest in a little cottage erected for 
the accommodation of strangers ; and, 
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finding the place rather cool and 
pleasant, we desired our driver to 
produce the fare which we had pro- 
vided. Never did I banquet with 
such a relish as upon this occasion ; 
the journey, the fresh air, the fineness 
of the day, and the enchanting beauty 
of the spot, all tended to give a zest 
to our repast. Atsome distance from 
us, close by the river’s side, sat an- 
other party. It consisted of two sol- 
diers and three females. They were, 

like us, engaged in despatching some 
refreshinents which they had spread 
before them upon the grass : they ap- 

red to be in a merry mood, for we 
could frequently hear them laughing. 
‘Eh! Dawson,’ said Faulkner, ‘ the 

folks below there seem to be happy 

enough ; but I know you are not 

overpartial to soldiers: ye poets are 

in general men of peace.’ 

‘Why,’ replied Dawson, ‘I can’t 
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say that I admire them. ‘These folks 
below us here are regular kidnappers ; 
look at their ribands ; they are crim 
serjeants, and these of all others | 
detest. I have a reason for it. A 
cousin of mine—a fine young fellow— 
was taken in by one of them; and, 
owing to his own stubbornness, we 
were unable to get him off. You have 
seen the lines relative to it.’ 

‘I have,’ said Faulkner; ‘ but my 
friend here has nut—probalily you 
will let him have a sight of them. 

Mr. Dawson bowed; and, like all] 

oets, seemed willing enough to show 

is stanzas. He opened a small red 
pocket-book, and drew forth a slip of 
paper—‘ This,’ said he, ‘ has a sort 
of local character about it, that must 
be lookeil on so far as an imperfec- 
tion. Take the verses, however, sir,’ 
placing the scroll in my hands.— 

read them at the moment. 


SERJEANT.. 


Nay, look not thus on that broad cockade, 
Mark not those words that so smoothly fall, 
Gaze not on that sword that is swinging so gay, 
Heed not those airs that the fife hath played ; 

Nor mind the drums enticing sound, 
Even though the crowds are gathering round : 
Get thee upon thy homeward way, 

For this is deception all. 


The time is not distant when that deep drum 

Shall send forth a heavier peal : 

The day is at hand—the gloomy day, 
When that high cockade that now spreads in pride, 
As a childish toy shall be thrown aside ; 

Nay, even the hour will shortly come, 
When that glozing traitor, so smooth to see, 


his jests, and his gaiety, 


Shall number his dupes in their chill array ; 
And along the drill, or the dull parade, 
With 7 eeyor: arm shall make them feel 
iat soldiers sports are made. 


The soldier’s life is a life of sorrow, 
Tis a life of care and sin, 
"Tis a life of dullness, for still the morrow 
Must the toil of to-day begin ; 
Save when the battle hour comes on, 
Oh! then its dullness indeed is gone : 
But death, and carnage, and wild despair, 
These are exchanged for dulness there ; 
And the long, long march, and the restless night, 
And fear, and famine, 


Thy father is weak, and worn, and old, 

e needs thy help at home ; 
And the farm he rents, with its stock and all— 
And that farm is wide, and that stock not small : 


defeat, and flight. 
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These—these are thine ere his days are told, 

They are thine by law when his limbs are cold. 
Then, why shouldst thou wish to roam ? 

Thy course is fixed—let the idlers go, 

To strive in the camp, or scare the foe ; 

Rest thou at home by thy sire’s command, 


And thy days indeed ¢ shall 
2 & 


‘But, my dear friend,’ said Faulk- 
ner, turning to the poet as I finished 
the recital of the lines, ‘ if I agree 
with youin your hatred of crimp-ser- 
jeants and other creatures of their 
kind, Iam not prepared to join you 
in asserting that they are entirely 
useless, or that they ought to be en- 
tirely done away with: they are no 
doubt an evil; but, as society is now 
cunstituted, they are a sort of neces- 
sary evil.’ 

‘ Prove to me,’ answered Dawson, 
‘that they are necessary. I admit 
that, while kings and conquerors con- 
tinue to plague the world, they are, 
in some measure, requisite. But I 
have yet to leurn the necessity that 
mankind lies under for the one or 
the other.’ 

‘Pardon me, sir,’ said the young 
poet, turning round and bowing to 
me: ‘ pardon me, I say, if I happen 
to differ with you; but, in my mind, 
kings are a piece of useless lumber 
among rational beings; and cen- 
querors are a species of nuisance, 
that men, if they study their own 
welfare, are bound to do away with.’ 

‘ Dawson, you will never be a gene- 
tal under the present system,’ said 
Faulkuer, smiling. 

‘No, nor an archbishop, either,’ 
replied the poet, standing up as if 
about to move. ‘ My dear Faulkner, 
don't misunderstand me; I am not 
altogether unreasonable. I admire 
the character of a soldier, when that 
soldier stands forward in the defence 
of his country, of its laws, and its 
liberties. This is a cause in which I 
might become a soldier to-morrow; 
but the mere hireling—the little piece 
of machinery covered with feathers 
and red cloth—the puppet that tyranny 
moves this way and that way as it 
wills—the dangerous, but worthless 
tool, that merely serves with others 
to rivet the chains of a nation—this, 

€ it all in all, is an object that I 
both despise and detest.’ 

‘ was evident that Dawson had 


be long in the land.’ 

* * 

dealt freely with the wine. Faulkner 
didn’t seem much better; the sol- 
diers were moving towards us, and I 
could not tell but that we might be 
led into a ereditless quarrel. I led 
my friends from the cottage, and we 
at once set out for town. 

We returned home by the road that 
runs to the south side of the Liffey. 
This road is not by any meaas 80 
picturesque as the opposite one, and, 
consequently, we had but little in- 
ducement to make any stoppage in 
our journey. It was just growing 
dark as we reached the height at 
Kilmainham. This place was in itself 
interesting enough to have made us 
delay for some time; but, in truth, 
we were all rather too much fatigued 
to have enjoyed the antique beauties 
of the spot. We drove directly into 
town. As we passed along James’s 
Street, the sight of the large barrack, 
whose windows were decorated with 
shirts and jackets, gave a fresh im- 
pulse to Dawson’s thoughts. ‘ There,’ 
said he, ‘is a link of that abominable 
chain by which the minds and bodies 
of men are bound down here. There 
is a piece of the villainous machinery 
that grinds us. If the people were 
fairly dealt with, would these bar- 
racks and red coats be wanted? If 
they were tree, if they governed them- 
selves, would they want legions of 
pensioned murderers to help them in 
the work? No, they would not! 
This is all English doing: this is fo- 
reign legislation. —Oh ! Faulkner,’ 
said he, turning to his friend, ‘how 
long will Ireland remain enslaved? 
how long is she to be degraded ?’ 

We were now in the centre of 
Thomas Street—the place appeared 
in strange disurder—there was evi- 
dently something dangerous about 
to go on—the traders were hurrying 
up their shutters and closing their 
doors, while an appearance of) con- 
fusion and dismay was to be seen in 
every countenance. We had not much 
time for inquiry. Our car wae sud- 
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denly surrounded by an armed mob, 
who called upon us all at once to 
alight. One fellow in the crowd had 
a number of spare weapons: among 
the rest he had two swords and a 
blunderbuss ; the latter was snatched 
from him by a comrade, and placed 
in my hand, after he had asked me if 
‘1 wished Ireland to be free.’ Daw- 
son and Faulkner got the swords, and 
we stood among our new friends fully 
armed, though as yet we knew not for 
what purpose. This, however, was 
soon explained, by three heavy-look- 
ing fellows,who came up to us, crying 
out—* That all was over—that Uini- 
ral Emmett had took the castle.’ 

The word to march was given; but 
in & moment it was all panic and con- 
fusion; the entire of our advanced 
force came back in full retreat, with 
the army in pursuit, and firing on 
them. They were now among Us, 
and it was nothing but misery and 
consternation. Poor Dawson, a slen- 
der delicate lad, was trampled under 
foot. Faulkner was borne away with 
the multitude ; and for myself, after 
throwing away the blunderbuss, | 
succeeded in escaping up Crane Lane, 
and by a back passage reaching the 
house of a friend, who luckily was 
able to shelter me. I remained there 
for three days; I was afraid to ven- 
ture out, for I fancied that every pas- 
senger would recognize me as a rebel. 
This was a foolish fear; and I after- 
wards found that [ had ran a much 
greater risk by remaining within 
doors. On the third day of my con- 
cealment, when it was a little after 
dusk, one of the servants, a lively 
agreeable girl, entered the room 
where I sat, and, after many curtesies 
and apologies, told me, ‘ that she had 
a little matter to mention to me. I 
didn’t like,’ continued the girl, ‘to 
say any thing to the master or mis- 
tress about it—it would only frighten 
them.’ j 

‘Well, my good girl,’ cried I, 
‘what have you to tell me ?’ 

‘ Why, sir,’ said she, ‘ my fellow- 
servant has a sweetheart in the major’s 
office. She’s to see him to-morrow ; 
and from what she said, I’m afraid 
she'll blab about you being here.’ 

I thanked the good girl, gave her 
some trifle of money, and told her to 
all me at day-light. I retired soon 
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after to bed, but not to rest. Indeed 
I spent the night in a state of extreme 
uneasiness. On the following morn. 
ing I arose at four o’clock ; and, after 
bidding my friend a hasty farewell, 
opel silently down stairs, closed 
the door softly after me, and pro- 
ceeded up the lonely street. It was 
rather singular that, at such a period, 
I was enabled to quit the city without 
being stopped or examined. I got on 
through the most retired streets until 
I reached the fields ; and by crossing 
these at a distance from town, I suc- 
ceeded in gaining the main road. 
Having a clear way now before me, | 
was rather easy, and felt satisfied that 
I was completely out of danger. 

The clocks were striking nine as | 
entered Naas. I directed my course 
to the principal inn, for the purpose 
of procuring breakfast ; for, after my 
long walk, I felt somewhat hungry. 
Breakfast was soon prepared ; ashowy 
coffee-pot, with eggs, rolls and butter, 
speedily graced the table. I was just 
about to begin, when a stranger, a 
plain looking dash-connplexionnl man 
entered the room. ‘ I beg your par- 
don, sir,’ said he, bowing as he came 
in, ‘fam sorry for disturbing you, 
but it is my duty to ask you a few 

uestions. You have walked from 

Jublin—you have been seen at an 

early hour upon the road—you come 
alone—now, sir, might I ask if you 
have any letter or pass to show? = In 
these times every traveller must have 
them. I have a reason,’ continued 
the stranger, ‘ for asking these ques- 
tions. I am the chief constable here. 
One of my men tells me that he has a 
knowledge of your face, and in my 
official capacity [ am bound to have 
the matter explained.’ 

He raised himself on his toes as he 
spoke of his official capacity, and 
really looked half a foot higher. For 
my own part I felt uneasy enough at 
the visit. I had heard of men’s lives 
being sworn away; and I could not 
tell but some villain, whom I had never 
seen, might take a fancy to my face, 
and hang me for the sake of blood- 
monev. I told the constable, how- 
ever, that I had no pass—that I had 
not thought it necessary—and that if 
[ walked at an early hour, it was only 
that I might rest during the heat of 
the day. This would not do. The 











constable called in his followers, and 
told me before them that [ must go 
and be examined by a magistrate. 
‘There’s one,’ said he, * quite near 
us, a plain-humoured sort of man, 
my Lord Kinkland; he’s but newly 
come to his title, and he deserves it. 
There’s no pride about him ; he’s not 
a jot altered.’ I was glad to hear this. 
[stood up without finishing my break- 
fast, and proceeded with my guides 
to the dwelling of this new nobleman, 
We were admitted; and after stand- 
ing for about five minutes in the hall, 
we were ushered into the presence- 
chamber. On entering the room, I 
was at once struck with the features 
of his lordship. Thad met them some- 
where before. He started back, and 
gazed on me. ‘ Mr. W——,’ he ex- 
claimed, ‘I’m mighty glad, and I’m 
mighty sorry—to see you here. How 
came you into such hands? How is 
your friend Mr. Faulkner? and don’t 
you remember Patrick Street ?? 

I now recognized with astonishment 
the voice of Peter the Boughal.* 

‘ How is this,’ cried ]; ‘are you 
not now a lord ?’ 

‘Yes,’ said he, ‘I’ve got a title: 
it belonged to my family, but it hasn’t 
changed me. Bessy will be glad to 
see you. But Mister Cunstubble, 
what’s against this gentleman?’ 

‘Why, my lord,’ answered the 
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other, ‘he’s coming from Dublin 
without a pass. One of the boys here 
said he knew him, and I thought it 
well to have him examined.’ 

* Leave him with me,’ said the kind- 
hearted Peter: ‘ he’s my friend ; Pil 
answer for him; I'll give him a pass. 
To be sure, Mr. Cunstubble, you 
were right to do your duty.’ 

The officer bowed, and retired with 
his party. I staid to breakfast with 
my Lord Peter; was introduced to 
my Lady Betty, who was still as 
pretty as ever; and, finally, being 
provided with a pass, I proceeded on 
my journey, and arrived safely amon 
my friends in Waterford, whence 
took shipping for England. 

As to poor Faulkner I never saw 
him afterwards. He was severely 
wounded in Thomas Street. He en- 
deavoured, though with much dif- 
ficulty, to reach the boarding-house. 
His wounds and his anxiety brought 
on a fever, which, in a few days, 
carried him off. This, probably, 
saved him from a public and igno- 
minious death: the mean hypocrite, 
Tyndall, impelled by jealousy, or by 
a thirst for blood-money, had actually 
given information against him. This 
was discovered by Mr. Jones, who 
learned it through a friend of his who 


held a situation in the town major’s 
office. 


NEGLECTED IRISH MELODIES.--NO. V. 
‘When I fill the foaming cup.’—Air—‘ Farewell to Killaloe,’ 


WHEN I fill the foaming cup, 

And its kindling essence sup, 

They say that I but love the wine :-— 
No, no, I seek for truth divine.t 
And, still the deeper as I drink, 
Within the wave my wishes sink ; 
They float not oh the tide of wine, 
But dip in search of truth divine. 


Oh! who would not the maiden seek, 
Before whose smile Helen’s were weak ; 
And plunge with me beneath the tide, 
To find fair Truth his bright-eyed bride? 
Far brighter than that girl whose eye 
From Sestos’ tower, in midnight sky, 
Shone out a beacon light to gui € 

The lover on the swelling tide. 


Dublin. 


M. R.N. 


* An Irish peer (now living) was in his youth a basket-boy. 


+t In vifto veritas 
May, 1826. 
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LEGENDARY TALES OF THE IRISH PEASANTRY.-—=NO. II, 


CASAR COLCLOUGH OF TINTERN 
ABBEY. 

Tue reader, I trust, will be kind 
enough to recollect the precise year 
—for I do not—that Mr. Colclough,* 
the candidate for the representation 
of the county of Wexford, was killed 
in a duel by his opponent, a gen- 
tleman of the name of Alcock. | 
hate dates and politics, and all I re- 
member of this melancholy event 
is the funeral of the unfortunate 
Sir John.¢ It took place on a day 
remarkably serene and beautiful. I 
had been at the Abbey of Dumbrody 
in the morning, and about two 
o’clock arrived at Tintern.t The 
village was literally in mourning, and 
every countenance wore the aspect 
of unaffected sorrow. While most 
of the people had gone forward to 
meet the funeral, I strolled into the 
depository of the dead ; and, not far 
from the newly-opened grave, I saw 
an old man, to whose countenance I 
became instantly partial. It was ve- 
nerable, rosy, and cheerful. He look- 
ed as if he had never travelled beyond 
the precincts of his native hamlet, or 
had ever tasted of the bitter cup 
which others are doomed to drain. 
Were the Laureate in my place, he 
would have ipeseennined him in his 
own words : 


* Pronounced Cocly. 


—- ‘ You never hear 
The groans of wretchedness; you never 
see 
Pale Hunger’s asking eye, nor roam around 
Those huge and hateful sepulchres of men 
Where wealth and power have reared their 
palaces, 
And vice, with horrible contagion, taints 
The herd of human kind.’ 


But being no poet, I took my seat 
in silence, on a tombstone opposite 
to him. The Irish peasantry are 
neither as sullen nor as taciturn 
as John Bull; and whoever desires 
it has little trouble in entering 
into conversation with them; my 
solitary companion was the first to 
speak, 

‘ T wonder,’ says he, ‘ will the birn 
be soon here ?’ 

‘IT can’t say,’ was my reply. 

‘Och,’ says he, ‘they are making 
a useless boddher about it, with all 
their gewgaws and hatbands ; for sure 
it was nothing but what was to be 
expected after all, though he was 
kilt in a duel.’ 

‘Why,’ said I, ‘I think no one 
could have expected that Mr. Col- 
clough would have been killed in a 
duel.’ 

He shook his head significantly 
and replied, ‘ Aye, but every body 
knew that a Colclough can never 


t So the poor people called Mr, Colclough, though I believe he was neither a knight 


nor a baronet. 


¢ Tintern Abbey lies in the south of the county of Wexford, not far from Bag and Bun, 


where the English first landed. 
celebrated Earl of Pembroke. 


It is romantically situated, and was founded by the 
It was called the lesser Tintern, to distinguish it from 





an abbey of the same name in Monmoathishire, from whence the founder had sup- 
pled it with monks of the Cisteriian order. On the suppression of monasteries it was 
given to the Powers; and, in the reign of Elizabeth, it came into the family of the pre- 
sent possessor, Mr. Colclough, who Lam sure will laugh at the tradition narrated in the 
text, though, [I trust, it will be many many years before he gives the absurd prediction 
a practical contradiction in his own person. I wish, however, he had not been so 
aristocratic since his return from France, as to depopulate the village founded by his 
ancestor because it was too close to his mansion. 

Tintern has produced its mute inglorious Miltons. ‘I should now mention,’ says 
Trotter, ‘ that this village produced, some years ago, a painter of some merit ard na- 
tural genius. His name was Carey. He attempted historical and scripture subjects, 
and painted some altar-pieces for country chapels; we have not scen them, but we 
learn they do Guim credit. We saw some kind of cartoons done by him in chalks with 
spirited outlines, Poor Carey had bad colours, no encouragement, and having never 
been farther than Ross, had seen nothing to expand and improve his ideas and taste. 
He had considerable hamour, and had contrived to read a good deal. But Carey made 
an unhappy marrage, and, hke Burns, also fell a victim to early intemperance, His 
memory is still respected. This is the short story of one of the flowers, “ born to 
blush unseen,” which have long sprung up, and thus withered in this island.’ 
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dieon bis bed, like another Christian. 

« How is that?’ 

‘Why, you must know they all 
diesome how or another not in the 
nathural way. One of ’em is shot, 
another drowned, and another hanged, 
but the not o’ one of ’em ever dies 
in his bed. Some o’ the neighbours, 
ses it is bekase they murthered all 
the clargy and friars who lived in 
the Abbey in ould times before Oliver 
Cromwell, sweet bad luck to ’im, 
come to Ireland ; but Father Doyle, 
Heaven bless ’im, ses that could’nt 
be, for they were all massacreed 
before the Colcloughs ever set foot 
in the country; an Father Doyle is 
right: for often an often, Tim Far- 
rell of the Boughereen, who has along 
head of his own, tould me that the 
Colcloughs never would have luck 
nor grace, bekase they quarrelled wid 
the “good people.”’ The first of the 
family who settled in Tintern was 
called Cesar, an, like Sir John, 
he was a great man for making* im- 
provements. He built a market- 
house, an brought over weavers 
from Jarmany to -larn his poor te- 
nants how to manufactur cloth; but, 
Och! themselves and their weaving 
all gone to pot now. Well, as I was 
saying, Mr. Colclough was fond of 
making alterations ; an, among other 
things that stoodin his way, was a 
mote. One day he ordered his men to 
dig it, and carry it away to fill up a 
quarry hole, but one o’ the men, who 
knew something about the matther, 
advised his masther to make a ha- 
hat of it, for that it wasn’t lucky nor 
safe to meddle with the place where 
Sheeoges lived. Mr. Colclough only 
laughed at the fellow, an ordered 
the men to do as they were bid. The 
frst spit they took, however, broke 
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the feck, an the first car load 
that was drawn away sunk in the bog 
an the horse wid it. Begad the 
men got afraid an refused to do any 
more, when Mr. Colclough himself 
seized the pick-axe an fell to work, 
called his sarvants to help ’im, an 
soon levelled the mote, for good an all. 
An ould fairy woman, who lived in 
the country, sed he’d suffer forit, an 
so he did, as things came afterwards 
to pass. 

‘ The Colcloughs’ were always fine 
fellows for sporting and hurling ; an 
no gintleman in the county could 
equal ’em for throwing away money 
like chaff. Cesar Colelough was, too, 
a great favourite in England, an was 
hand an glove wid the king, not 
Georgy, but some other. ‘“ Mr. Col- 
clough,”” says he, “ you’re always 
talking about em county Waxford 
hurlers ; now | be bail you haven’t 
twenty-one men among ’em all that 
could hurley against twenty-one Eng- 
lishmen.’’ ‘* Yes, my liege,”’ ses he, 
‘‘]T have, an that I’ll beat ’em too.’’ 
** Done,” ses the king. ‘* Done,’’ ses 
Colclough: an off he sets, hot foot, 
for sweet little Ireland; for, afther 
all, that’s the spot for real good men ; 
for, if they weren’t bigger nora Clom- 
melt turf, they’d beat an Englishman 
any day. 

‘Well, when Colclough reached 
home, he gave out that the Scarroghs 
would hurl against the Beany bags,§ 
an, accordingly, they met; an when 
the match was over, he picked out 
twenty-one of the best from both 
sides ; for pustuchaans, as the barony- 
forth fellows are, begad they were 
always fine hurlers. 

‘You can amost see the tower of 
Hook from this, Well, there was no 
tower there then, neather, but a fine 





* The peasantry of this district are remarkable fur the accuracy with which they 
pronounce most words that terminate ining, while in other places they generally omit 
the g; here the termination of the active particle is particularly attended to. 

t A thing to be laughed at : sometimes the useless productions of ill-directed wealth 
are called Follies. Thus they have, near Wexford, Hughes Folly, and on Mr, Grogan’s 
estate there isa Ha-ha! a kind of rustic building, remarkable for nothing but its 


ridiculous appearance. 


t Clonmell. 


§ Those who live to the south of the scar of Barry’s-town are called Scarrogh’s, some- 


times by way of contempt. 


The word seems, however, compounded of scar, a sepa- 


ration, and rogh, the best ; which would imply a superiority. Ihe people of the 
baronies of Forth and Bargie are called Beanybags, because they are the only people 
it Ireland who cultivate beans, a practice which their neighbours would do well te 


Mitate, The Scarroghs andthe Beanybags are, however, implacable enemies. 
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grand castle, in which an ould Irish 
gintleman—one ov’ the real sort—lived, 
who had the prettiest daughter of his 
own in the seven counties. She was a 
great fortune to boot; an we all know 
that money makes the mare go. 
Colclough, you may be sure, was head 
an ears in love wid her; an why but 
he would, seeing she was such a fine 
girl wid plenty of araguthchise ? Afore 
ding to England he went to take 
is leave of her, an she was very dis- 
consolate—entirely so she was ; for 
somethin tould her he’d never re- 
turn. Any how she promised ’im that 
every night she’d keep a light burning 
in her window, that overlooked the 
sea, until he came back, for fear his 
vessel mighted be racked on the rocks, 
for want of something to guide her. 
‘When Colclough arrived in Eng- 
land wid his eee iar hurlers, the 
king gave ’im an hundred thousand 
welcomes ; an when the day come for 
the match to take nes the boys bhe.- 
to strip. The Englishmen looked 
wid contempt on our hurlers, an 
thought they would have only childer’s 
play in putting out the goal. But, 
egad, they were out in their reckon- 
ing ; for the masther gave ’em a glass 
o’ whiskey a piece, an bid ’em tie a 
vyallow* handkerchief about their mid- 
dles the way they would know one 
another. The king, — an all the 
gintlemen an ladies of the three kind- 
doms were Jooken on; an a fine sight 
they had when the ball was thrown 
up. Oh! then it would do your heart 
good to see our boys ; how they tossed 
about the Englishmen, as if they were 
nothing in their hands ; an every now 
an then the king an queen would ery 
out, ** Well done, yallow bellies—fine 
fellows, yallow bellies !” meaning our 
boys, who wore yallow handkerchiefs 
about their middles. You inay be 
sure the Paddys won the day; an 


* Vellew. 
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when the goal was put out, every 
body cried, ** Hurra for the yallow 
bellies!” an from that day to this 
the people of the county Waxford 
are called “ Yallow bellies.” ‘Troth, 
that’s the sole reson; for their skin 
astore is just as white as another’s. 

‘You may be sure Colclough, 
having received his wager, left Eng- 
land wid flying colours, an was making 
all haste to his sweetheart, who was 
waiting for’im night afther night in 
her fadher’s castle, wid her light burn- 
ing, to direct him where to sail for. 
One night, while she sat watching the 
blue waves, like a Banshee watching 
an ould ruins, what should she hear 
but the finest music in the wide world. 
It was so soft an so delicious, an she 
was so weary, that she fell off fast 
asleep. When she awoke she found 
her candle out, an the waves running 
mountains high. In a minute she 
heard the screams of poor sailors in 
distress, an thought she could mark 
her Colclough’s voice among the rest. 
She ran down, called her fadher an 
all the sarvants, but it was of no man- 
ner of use. The vessel had been 
dashed to pieces on the rocks, an only 
two persons saved their lives. Next 
morning the body of the great Col- 
clough was washed ashore, an thus 
the good people were revenged ; for 
sure it was them, and nobody else, 
that purposely set the poor young 
lady asleep wid their music, that they 
might put out the light and raise the 
storm. Indeed, one o’ the men who 
was saved, sed they hard the music, 
an saw a light, but it was a false light, 
an led ’em astray. The poor young 
ladv, you may be sure, was amost 
broken-hearted ; an, as she ever af- 
therwards had pity for poor sailors, 
she turned her fadher’s castle into a 
light-house, an a light-house it is to 
this very day.+ 


t The enthusiastic, but seldom judicious Trotter, in his ‘ Walks through Treland,’ 
gives a more sober account of the origin of Hook light-house. ¢ It is placed,’ says he, 


‘on the extreme point of the promontory, and is very lofty. 


its basis the remains of an old castle. 
by tradition ; [do not vouch for its trath, 


to a noble Irish lady, who resided here, and had two sons. 


It appears to have lor 


Of this castle an atlecting story is handed down 


It is said to have in ancient times belonged 
When grown up to man- 


hood, they went abroad, and continuing a long time, the mournfal mother often look- 


ed to the sea from hee castle for their coming, but in vain. 


At length, apprised of the 


joyful fact that they were on their way from foreign parts homeward, she made every 


preparation for their reception. 


In a dark and stormy night their vessel approached 
the feartul shores on the eastern side of Hook. 


No light in the castle appeared ; n0- 
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‘So you see,’ continued my in- 
formant, ‘ how dangerous a thing it 
is to meddle wid the good people. 
The Colcloughs have long since re- 
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nted of it, as good reason why. 

ut, here’s the birn ;? and he pointed 
to the road, along which the funeral 
train was advancing. 


— ~— ew ee 


THE ECONOMISTS.* 


Ma. O’ConNELL, in one of those 
sweeping assertions to which he is, 
perhaps, too often addicted, has pro- 
younced the Scotch economists ‘a 
heartless gang.’ If this unqualified 
censure applied only to individuals, 
we could ne no hesitation in — 
ing in it; but, as great care should be 
always taken to discriminate not only 
between the teacher and the science, 
but between different teachers of the 
same doctrine, we must enter our 
protest against the conclusions of 
those who, in condemning erroneous 
opinions, pass sentence, by implica- 
tion, on all the economists, and 
thereby bring into unmerited dis- 
grace political economy itself; which, 
notwithstanding the mistaken dogmas 
of M‘Culloch and others, must rest 
on its own intrinsic merits. 


Unfortunately for this most essen- 
tial and important of all sciences, the 
Scotch have surreptitiously contrived 
to appropriate it, in some measure, 
to themselves ; and, by coaneeting it 
with northern quackery, have ren- 
dered political economy less attractive 
than it would otherwise undoubtedly 
be. Yet we are not certain that they 
should excite anger for having taken 
care of, and in some measure nou- 
rished, this offspring of philosophy, 
of which their neighbours knew nei- 
ther the value nor the use. With that 
nationality peculiar to themselves, 
they have erected another monument 
to the intellectual honour of their 
country with very slender materials ; 
for we know scarcely one north of 
the Tweed, with the exception of 
Mr. M‘Culloch,+ who deserves the 


thing warned them of their danger. Need I relate the fatal catastrophe—they perished ! 
From that time, the disconsolate and widowed mother carefully preserved a light 
in her castle of Hook, on dark and dangerous nights, a. memorial of her own lament- 
able loss, and a pious endeavour to preserve others, distressed at sea, from the cruel 
fate of her sons. 

‘In modern times, a very good light-house has judiciously been erected, You 
cannot imagine any thing finer than its situation, which, if you cast your eyes on the 
map, you will perceive to be grand and commanding. Often, as we return from this 
in the evening, the long cry of the curlew, and the shrill one of the sea-snipe, strike 
us: We are amused too with the heavy diver, on some jutting rock, startled, and 
taking his low and unwilling flight. Samphire grows abundantly on some of these rocks, 
which forms so good a pickle, and, for our evening occupation, we bring home quan- 
tities of it. We also visit Slade, our neighbouring hamlet, beautifully seated on @ 
small harbour, where the fishing-boats of Hook find security. Here salt-works, not 
now carried on, whether from want of capital, or some bickerings among proprietors, 
[know not, A small romantic castle joins the village, and almost touches the briny 
waves. How sweet is an evening sometimes here! The good people quietly employ- 
ed, some at their boats, others at household or garden occupation; the ‘ playful chil- 
dren, just let loose from school ;” the placid surface of an undisturbed ocean, glowing 
with the last refulgence of the sun.—What a picture !’ 

* ‘The Principles of Political Economy : with a Sketch of the Rise and Progress of 
that Science. By J. R. M‘Culloch, Esq. Edinburgh : Tait.’ 

‘Free Trade ; or an Inquiry into the Expediency of the present Corn Laws; the 
Relations of our Foreign and Colonial Trade; the Advantages of our Navigation Sys- 
tem; the Propriety of Preventing Combinations among Workmen ; and the Circum- 
stances which occasion a Derangement of the Currency. Comprising a General Inves- 
tigation of the Alterations lately adopted, and still further meditated, in the Commer- 
hen re of the Country. By Alexander M‘Donnell, Esq. London: Musray, 

t Unmerited abuse has been prodigally heaped oo Mr. M‘Culloch for the opimons 
he has given on the question of Absenteeism, yet his ablest opponent, Mr. M‘Donnell, 


nt admits that if Free Trade be desirable, absentecism must be perfectly 
armless, 
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name of economist; and perhaps, 
after all, this gentleman’s claim, to 
use a well known simile, is as doubt- 
ful as that of the gipsey, who asserted 
the stolen brat was hers because she 
had disfigured it. Still, differing as 
we do on some important points with 
the Ricardo lecturer, we cannot re- 
fuse to acknowledge that his work— 
now before us—is of incalculable 
value, inasmuch as it has rendered 
political science accessible to every 
man in the community. He has 
treated his subject with much clear- 
ness, and great precision ; and, though 
he has advocated some fundamental 
errors, and written much nonsense 
and twaddle about population and 
wealth, yet, on the whole, his labours 
must be productive of good. 

The utility, or even the necessity, 
of all men understanding the science 
of political economy, is no longer 
questionable. Ignorant of it, the di- 
vine, whatever may be his theological 
knowledge, cannot possibly ‘ justify 
the ways of God to man,’ and without 
a thorough acquaintance with all 
its details, the statesman must, as is 
too often the case, involve millions 
in distress. Did the poor under- 
stand it, we should have neither com- 
binations in England, nor Rockism in 
Ireland; and, were it known to our 
rulers, we should never hear of public 
distress. To all, and every man, it 
would be useful, and, most fortu- 
nately, it is a science which requires 
but little study; for it rests almost 
solely on maxims of common sense. 
Considering the magnitude and im- 
portance of the subjects which it 
embraces—for, as the ‘ Edinburgh 
Review’ has said, it transcends any 
thing to which the name of science 
has hitherto been given among men—- 
and the facility with which it may be 
acquired, is it not surprising that 
hitherto it has been almost univer- 
sally neglected? 

We are not, however, going to 
read lectures on political economy, 
but we should be acting unfairly by 
our readers if we did not endeavour 
to put them in possession of all the 
arguments for and against that mo- 
mentous question which now may be 
said to agitate the whole of Europe— 
namely, Free Trade. The economists 
are, to aman, advocates for an un- 
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restricted trade ; and they are op- 
posed, in addition to the ignorant and 
the selfish—a large portion of so- 
ciety—by some men of eminent ta- 
lents. Among the latter Mr. M‘Don- 
nell stands conspicuous ; and in the 
following pages we have endeavoured 
to give the whole substance of his 
objections to freedom of commerce. 
He is a man certainly of great acute- 
ness and depth of thought. He has 
hit his opponents hard, and in many 
instances successfully ; but still many 
of his objections are merely specious, 
and many of his conclusions are de- 
cidedly iHogical. If he is right, the 
economists are wrong; and if they 
be wrong, there is no certainty in the 
science they profess. The question 
of Free Trade, therefore, is one which 
concentrates in itself the whole theory 
of political knowledge ; and being the 
contested point, each side puts forth 
the whole of its strength, in the hope 
of obtaining victory. By attending 
to the following details, the unini- 
tiated reader will obtain a pretty ac- 
curate knowledge of the subject ; and 
in our next we shall endeavour to de- 
monstrate, not only the reasonable- 
ness, but the absolute necessity of 
freedom in trade and commerce. 

The whole arguments of the eco- 
nomists being subservient to the esta- 
blishment of this important fact, it is 
necessary that we should consider 
their theory under the following 
heads: 1. Theory of profits ; 2. Corn 
Trade ; 3. High wages ; 4. Free Trade. 

1. Theory of Profits.—The Scotch, 
or rather Ricardo’s school of political 
economists, lay it down as a funda- 
mental position that high wages pro- 
duce low profits, and that the rate of 
wages is determined by the price of 
corn. Our manufacturers, they con- 
tend, cannot obtain for their commo- 
dities in foreign markets—whatever 
may have been the cost of produc- 
tion—a higher price than their rivals 
of France and Italy, where labour is 
thirty per cent. cheaper. Therefore 
it follows that profits in France or 
Italy must be considerably higher 
than in England. The cause of high 
wages in England they attribute to 
the state of agriculture; for, as the 
cost of all exchangeable commodities 
must be resolved into profits and 
wages, it follows that when lands of 
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inferior quality are brought under 
the dominion of the plough, the cost 
of cultivating these must regulate the 
average price of corn; for the corn 
produced on the worst kind of soils 
will always sell for just what was ex- 

nded on it in the shape of capital 
and labour. If it brought less, infe- 
rior lands would not be cultivated; 
and if it brought more, lands of a still 
more inferior quality would be re- 
sortedto. An increase of rent is not, 
therefore, as is very generally sup- 
osed, occasioned by improvements 
in agriculture, or by an increase in 
the fertility of the soil. It results 
entirely from the necessity of resort- 
ing, as population increases, to soils 
of a decreasing fertility. Hence the 
high price of corn in England is 
owing to the extent of our husbandry, 
and the high price of labour is attri- 
buted to the high price of corn ; for 
labourers to subsist must be enabled 
to consume bread. 

Mr. M‘Donnell quarrels with the 
economists on the very threshold, 
and denies their positions. ‘On one 
side,’ says he, ‘are ranged Adam 
Smith, his able commentator the 
Marquis Garnier, Mr. Malthus, MM. 
Say, Storch, and Sismondi. Oppo- 
sed to them are Messrs. Ricardo, 
M‘Culloch, and Mill. It is to the 
latter class that I always refer, in 
using the terms modern economists, 
or modern school. They, it is per- 
haps unnecessary to remark, contend 
that the farming of land, according 
to the relative degree of fertility, is 
the grand regulator of profits. The 
other authorities maintain, that the 
rate of profit is determined accord- 
ing to the quantity of capital in the 
market. When there is a great de- 
mand of capital, profits will be high ; 
when, on the contrary, capital 
abounds, from long accumulation, 
as is the case in all old states, profits 
will be low. 

“When we are satisfied that cer- 
tain proportions must exist between 
the productive and consumptive 
powers in a country, it is not difficult 
to perceive that when any circum- 
stance occurs to derange these pro- 

rtions, capital must be more or 
ss In request. 


‘The general proposition, there- 
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fore, that accordingly as « nation is 
advancing, is stationary, or declin- 
ing, will the demand for capital vary, 
and that along with such variation, 
will profits be collaterally affected, 
seems substantially correct. The 
statements of Adam Smith on this 
head, though sufficiently convincing 
to ordinary observation, may yet, if 
subjected to the test of rigid inquiry, 
seem to demand further scrutiny, as 
to whether any limits are assignable 
to the employment of stock. But 
when this point is explained, we per- 
ceive that all countries must even- 
tually attain to that state, when the 
accumulation of capital will be such 
as to lower profits through the effect 
of competition. In the consideration 
of this subject no point is so essential 
to be attended to as the striking fact, 
that men produce, not to consume 
the commodities they receive in ex- 
change, or in return, but to accu- 
mulate wealth, that they may at 
some future period increase their ex- 
penditure. This accumulation then 
assumes a distinct feature, as it is 
made out of revenue for enjoyment, 
and not for the purposes of trade 
and reproduction. Let us conceive, 
at any juncture, a number of capi- 
talists situated similarly, aimin 
solely at accumulation. If through 
the course of events the consumption 
of the usual purchasers fell short of 
the amount of production, it is ap- 
parent that the capitalists must com- 
pete with each other; they would 
court customers for their goods ; and 
some would be tempted to undersell 
their neighbours; this would bring 
the rest to the same measure, as one 
of necessity; and thus do_ profits 
sustain gradual reduction. Here 1s 
sufficiently explained the reason why 
profits are rhe | low in old states. 
Competitors are daily increasing, and 
if to acquire a fortune be the leading 
desire, they must not consume in the 
proportion in which they produce. 
A tendency in the markets to be 
overstocked “ig the peasant result. 
But the pass jh to accumulate still 
prevailing, it becomes imperative to 
rest satisfied with siower progress to- 
wards that end—i.. uther words, to 
be content with smaller gains. 
‘The effect of quantity on price 
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has always been considered to be of 

at moment, especially in raw pro- 
laa of which the value may be con- 
sidered as smaller in proportion to 
its bulk. An abundant supply of all 
perishable articles, indeed, must de- 
press prices in a far greater ratio 
than the mere superabundance in 
itself would, at first view, seem to 
effect. On the same principle an in- 
verse result will issue from a de- 
ficiency. And under these fluctua- 
tions it may be ner | said, that the 
prices or exchangeable value of com- 
modities are not regulated by the 
yuantity of labour required to pro- 
dues them, but by the supply com- 
pared with the demand. Accordingly 
as those fluctuations cause dearness 
or cheapness, profits will be high or 
low; and if we assume that those 
vicissitudes are of sufficient duration 
to regulate the extent of investment 
or speculation, the inference is direct 
and decisive, that the principle of 
demand and supply is a main regu- 
lator of profits, It is unnecessary to 
observe, that those employments not 
dependent upon the cultivation of 
land would be eventually affected 
equally, owing to the general adjust- 
ment to which every branch of in- 
dustry conforms. 

‘ To make this more clear, and to 
show the manner in which I conceive 
agricultural, as well as every other 
description of industry, is immedia- 
tely and remotely dependent upon 
demand and supply, let us take any 
given period, and assume ten per 
cent. to be the current rate of profit 
in England. Suppose some beneficial 
change, then, to occur, the opening 
of the South American continent to 
our industry, for instance,*or any 
other event similar to those describ- 
ed, through which the supply of our 
commodities shall fall short of the 
demand. The capitalists avail them- 
selves of this burst of prosperity, 
and profits rise from ten, say to 
twelve per cent. But along with this 
elevation the demand for labourers 
has also increased, andsto rear them 
more land must be cultivated. Ad- 
mitting that this is inferior land, can 
can it for a moment be maintained 
that it is the primary cause in opera- 
tion. The economists exclaim, it is 


a mighty evil, more expense will be 
at tt corn and wages will rise, 
amt profits will decline ;—I dispute 
the conclusion.’ 

And then he goes on triumphantly : 
‘No comments are required, to point 
out how extensively and how vitall 
this exposition bears upon the great 
question of Free Trade, as advocated 
by the modern economists. The re 
lation between wages and profits 
forms the main pillar of their system. 
If its base can once be proved un. 
sound, all argument for an altered 
distribution of industry, and the re- 
moval of restrictions on commerce, 
according to their own admission, 
falls to the ground, 

II. Corn Trade,—lIt will be seen at 
once from the foregoing that the 
economists are ativocates for a free 
trade in corn. Their opponent thus 
states the case. ‘ This country pre- 
sents great advantages for trade; and 
it is conceived that it must infallibly 
conduce more to its prosperity, to 
allow the manufacturers every faci- 
lity and encouragement in prosecut- 
ing their employments, than to adopt 
artificial restrictions. Henee the ex- 
vediency of withholding protection 
~ agriculture. If we make large 
importations of corn, foreigners will 
not take away money in return, they 
will take manufactures, thus creating 
an amazing increase of industry, 
Such is the argument maintained in 
almost every discussion with mer- 
cantile men, and those who attend to 
the practical part of the question. 
Others who have studied the science 
a little, and who are not unwilling to 
display their information, go further, 
and demand,—Even should money be 
exacted in return, where would be 
the injury? the money so given must 
be procured from some other quarter 
by the exportation of manufactures ; 
it is in itself a commodity which will 
flow in upon you according as it is in 
demand ; and it is even probable that 
that greater benefits are attained by 
this circuitous operation than if the 
interchange were direct between corn 
and manufactures. Does it never 
occur to such as hear this argument 
to demand, in reply to it, What is 
the effect of the diminished con- 
sumption which this diminution of 
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income conipels in the agricultural 
classes? Can it be for a moment 
imagined, that increase of manufac- 
tures exported would indicate a clear 
national gain, unqualified by counter- 
vailing evils? It is easy to string to- 
gether a few circumstances, show- 
ing how foreign commerce might be 
romoted; but to elucidate the ef- 
ects on domestic consumption pre- 
sents a wider field and much greater 
difficulties. Internal traffic has been 
advocated by the standard writers 
on this science as by far the most 
beneficial to a nation. When matters 
go on well with the farmer, every 
country-town in England feels the 
advantageous stimulus it imparts to 
business. Though the individuals 
ged in export trade may be more 
eminent, and may be able to cause 
themselves to be more loudly heard 
in a nation, yet those who supply 
the wants of ayricultural consumers, 
and collateral channels, are much 
more extensive in the aggregate, and 
their collective interests, therefore, 
demand infinitely superior consider- 
ation. The outcry against prevail- 
ing restrictions shows plainly that a 
reat reduction in the price of corn 
is the object sought. 
_ ‘When we refer to the general sta- 
ustics of the country, and discover 
the extent to which agricultural in- 
dustry enters into the national re- 
venue, we only then become sensible 
of the prodigious increase required 
in exportation, to compensate for 
even a moderate abandonment of the 
cultivation of the soil. In the classi- 
fication of the leading branches of 
industry, many employments are 


Present Consumption, 


Wheat : 10,698,333 
Barley . 7,990,853 
Oats 19,775,000 
Rye : 799,166 


Beans and Pease 2,170,000 





40,855,552 


‘It is evident that to this amount 
the agricultural interests must suffer 
shere 18, further, the depreciation 
in the value of live stock; all kinds 
of flesh meat; and indeed every thing 

longing to the soil, the price of 
which is regulated by that of corn. 


Mr. Colquhoun estimates the amount 
May, 1826. 


ranged under the head of manufac- 
tures, which more properly apper- 
tain to agriculture. A remarkable 
instance of this was adduced by a 
periodical writer relative to the late 
population returns. In one country 
town the number of families returned 
as being employed in handicraft or 
manufactures was stated at more 
than double the number of those en- 
gaged in agriculture; but on exa- 
inindtion into the nature of their oc- 
cupation, it was discovered that they 
were almost exclusively directed to 
supplying wants arising out of the 
cultivation of the land, taken either 
directly or remotely. It is necessary 
to view the subject in this extended 
light, when we proceed to weigh 
the advantages of throwing all these 
families out of employment, and 
forcing them to ~ after other 
modes of support, dependent upon 
foreign trade. 

‘The following was stated by Mr, 
Western and Mr. Colquhoua to be 
about the annual consumption of 
grain in Great Britain and Ireland, 
a3 estimated in the year 1812:— 


Wheat ; 9,170,000 
arley ; j 6,335,000 
Oats . . 16,950,000 
Rye : 685,000 
Beans and Pease 1,860,000 


Quarters 35,000,000 

‘ But the subsequent increase of po- 
pulation calls for an augmentation of 
these quantities to the amount of 
full 16 per cent. On which increased 

uantities, if we contemplate a re- 
Toulon to the following extent, the 
account will stand thus :— 


Contemplated Reduction, 


at 20s. per quarter £ 10,698,533 


te # 5,695,416 
in. Ole Oe ns 6,591,666 
9° 12s, rr 479,999 
” 1 2s ” 1,502,000 

£ 22,767,414 


at several millions: and supposing 
here a proportionate diminution, the 
amount would be greatly enhanced ; 
and when our reflection embraces 
those trades wholly dependent upon 
agriculture, and which must neces- 
sarily be abandoned, if the best-soils 
only are cultivated, we acquire some 
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idea of the prodigious extent of the 
transfer of industry which must un- 
avoidably follow. 

‘Questions of this nature must 
ever be viewed on a comprehensive 
scale, if we would accurately dis- 
cover whether their evils or advan- 
tages preponderate. The means of 
one class of the community being re- 
duced in the ratio assumed, it is in- 
dispensably neceesary, on the other 
hand, to show that another class is 
to be benefited in a great proportion. 
Let this position, then, be examined. 
In the first place, as domestic in- 
dustry, so far as relates to the traffic 
between the manufacturer and the 
farmer, suffers, it is uisite that 
the intereourse with the foreign pro- 
ducer of grain should supply its 
place. 

‘Let us suppose that, after we have 
adopted the principle of free trade, 
the importation of corn amounted, 
one vear with another, to 3,000,0001. 
sterling, which is a considerable 
average, and which, by throwing in- 
ferior soils out of cultivation, would 
certainly reduce prices to the degree 
stated. The export of manufactures 
would be increased to a correspond- 
ing extent, but not beyond, unless 
the importations were greater, for 
the imports and exports must be 
equivalent. But the income of the 
agricultural interest being reduced 
upwards of 20,000,0001., unless the 
manufactures for home consumption 
be benefited to that extent, the ge- 
neral income of the country must 
obviously be diminished. The in- 
ternal traffic amongst the latter them- 
selves must be augmented, not in 
the limited degree which appears 
from only viewing the question in 
regard to foreign trade, but, almost 
in a sevenfold greater proportion, 
which not only supposes a great in- 
crease of business, bet, what is more 
to be attended to, a great increase of 
each individual manufacturers ex- 
penditure in his mode of living. The 
cotton-producer must purchase to a 
much greater amount of the producer 

of wollen and of linen, and these 
again of the hatter and the shoe- 
maker and the tailor, and so on re- 
ciprocally; and they must ultimately 
themselves consume what they pur- 
chase, or the addition of foreign 
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trade is but a poor equivalent for the 
derangement of the old proportions 
between production and consumption 
caused by a change of system. It 
may be imagined that our commodi- 
ties will become so much cheaper, 
that foreign commerce will be aug- 
mented in a far greater proportion 
than reaches merely to the purchase 
of imported corn : that it is probable 
it may fully equal or exceed the di- 
minution in the landed income. To 
this there is one plain reply. If from 
the greater cheapness of our goods 
we export 20 or 30 millions more 
than at present, and only 3 or 5 mil- 
lions in corn, then other commodi- 
ties must be received in return. And 
by whom are these to be consumed? 
Do we not revert to the original po- 
sition, that the manufacturers must 
not only produce more, but they 
must also spend more. If corn is to 
a far greater extent imported, then 
the injury inflicted on the agricul- 
turists is still greater; for in place 
of income being merely reduced, it 
is, to the extent of land, abandoned, 
entirely annihilated. This argument 
may be supposed the same, in some 
respects, with the doctrine of Lord 
Lauderdale and M. Sismordi respect- 
ing consumption. I, however, by no 
means embrace all their conclusions. 
I only maintain that proportions 
must exist in the distribution of in- 
dustry. Under the present system, 
the means and powers of the country 
have been found equal to their ends ; 
and it is sufficient to remark, that to 
justify a change, demands a much 
superior advantage to any that can 
be found in an increase of foreign 
trade. Iam even prepared to admit, 
that dearness is attended with many 
evils to the commercial relations of a 
country. It would be better that it 
were not so, as relates to foreign 
competition; but from a long esta- 
blished course of things, opposite 
considerations operate; and it is 
surely requisite at the least to show, 
what I believe is in every respect 
erroneous, that the evil is imputable 
to the agriculturists alone.’ 

This, we; confess, is strong reason- 
ing in favour of restriction, and we 
recommend it to the serious atten 
tion of our agricultural friends. 

Ill. High Wages.—The reader has 
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already observed that the economists 
attribute the high price of labour in 
this country to the high price of corn. 
Mr. M‘Donnell denies this inference 
to any considerable extent; and, 
what must appear rather singular, 
he shows that the reverse has been 
uniformly the case. ‘ By the register 
of prices of wheat, kept by Eton 
College, we find, that in 1805, the 
rice was 88s. per quarter; and in 
811, it was 108s. Compare with 
this the following evidence, also to 
the lords’ committee in 18/4. 

“The Earl of Mansfield, a mem- 
ber of the committee, delivered in a 
letter from his factor in Scotland, 
Mr. James Wood, containing answers 
toaset of queries, from which the 
following are extracts :— 

*Q. In what year of the last 
fourteen was manufacturing labour 
the lowest ?—A. In the year 1811. 

“(. In what year of those four- 
teen was manufacturing labour the 
highest? —A. In the year 1805. The 
average price of weaving for the last 
fourteen years appears to be 6s. In 
1805, 9s. was paid for weaving a 
piece ; and, in 181], the same work 
was done as low as 3s.” 

‘These statements sufliciently de- 
wonstrate, that labour fluctuates on 
principles quite adverse to the rate 
of food. 

¢ Mr. M‘Culloch has, in his recent 
publication, devoted sume space to 
this inquiry. After explaining the 
manner in which the market-rate is 
determined, he proceeds to examine 
those circumstances which, arising 
from difference of climate, lead to 
different Payeicnl wants in the inha- 
bitants of distant countries, and ob- 
serves, that, as in cold climates the 
abourer must be warmly clad, and 
have his cottage well-built, and 
heated with a fire, he will necessarily 
require more wages than the inha- 
bitant of amore genial latitude. The 
difference of customs is also adverted 
to; and it is shown that so long as 
this difference exists, the expense of 
bringing up a family must also vary, 
and therefore the same standard ean- 
hot be applied to all places. Mr. 
M‘Culloch’s observations are those 
pain and obvious ones, which have 
een a thousand times reiterated, 
and which, to lead to any useful re- 
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sult, must be pursued much farther. 
We all know that an Englishman 
lives on wheaten bread, an Irishman 
On potatoes, a Chinese or a Hindoo 
on rice, and that, wheaten-bread 
being dearer than rice or potatoes, 
the Englishman must have the higher 
wages. But is all this independent 
of demand? Does this difference in 
the mode of living indicate an in- 
herent difference in the standard of 
the natural or necessary rate of 
wages? Mr. M‘Culloch has in one 
or two places led us to suppose so, 
but the statement stands detached. 
and is either utterly unattended to or 
rejected in the body of his work. In 
every proposition professing to elu- 
cidate the distribution of industry 
and the relations of commerce, he 
adopts the Ricardo notion, of assum- 
ing a fixed, universal standard, ap- 
plicable to all countries, and per- 
manently uninfluenced by the popu- 
lation principle. 

‘Mr. Malthus’s ideas. remain to be 
stated. He describes the natural re- 
muneration of labour to be of a vary- 
ing nature; in newly-cultivated and 
rapidly-rising countries, it is much 
beyond the cost of mere subsistence ; 
in countries moderately peopled, it 

reserves a medium; but in nations 
ong civilized, it is associated with 
misery, and is depressed to the cost 
of the meanest species of sustenance. 

‘This supposes certain positions 
regarding population to be indisput- 
< and it is here that-l con- 
ceive the grand error in a great de- 
gree to rest. 

‘It is freely admitted, that the dis- 
position of mankind to increase is in 
proportion to the means of subsist- 
ence; and as the territory of every 
country is limited, the dith- 
culty of obtaining food must gra- 
dually increase. The result, sup- 
posing nothing else to operate, ne- 
cessarily leads to the conclusion al- 
ready contemplated, that of the 
lower orders pressing on the extreme 
of the means of subsistence. 

‘But I conceive that food does not 
solely regulate the extent of popula- 
tion; that in reality there are re- 
straints not exactly associated with 
the word moral, which act with very 
powerful efficacy. Such restraints 
are nothing less than those habits of 
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society which, always existing in a 
highly-civilized state, it becomes dis- 
creditable to men, each in his respec- 
tive sphere, to have ungratifed. 
Their full effects on population have, 
I think, been unaccountably over- 
looked.’ 

Mr. M‘Donnell also shows very 
satisfactorily that from the difference 
in national habits, wages must of 
necessity be always lower on the 
continent than in England. Besides, 
from the spirit of combination which 
exists among the operatives he ar- 
gues that cheap bread would have 
any thing but the effect of lowering 
wages. In several of the coal works, 
it appears labourers earn from Is. 3d. 
to Is. 6d. the hour; and what is the 
consequence? Why, that they don’t 
work more than one-fourth of their 
time, and that their families are to 
be found in the greatest misery. ‘I 
will venture to predict,’ says he, ‘ that 
the state of trade, when it again 
greatly revives, will force itself upon 
the attention of parliament. ‘The 
entire quantity of work performed 
throughout the country will fall off, 
in many departments, fully one- 
fourth. What an extent of injury 
has thus been visited upon the na- 
tion by presumptuous ermpirics in 
legislation! When the subject comes 
again under investigation, the grand 
object must be to ascertain, not the 
earnings of a weaver by the week, 


but what he gets per yard. How 
many yards can he weave? How 


many yards dees he weave, under 
adverse circumstances, how many un- 
der ee tent Correct answers 
to these interrogatories will give 
some essential insight into the prac- 
tical details. The great disparity 
between the labour which a man per- 
forms in a year of prosperity, and 
one of adversity, will, from all I can 
learn, excite great astonishment in 
the casual inquirer. It will militate 
against much-of the favourite theory 
of Mr. Ricardo and Mr. M‘Culloch, 
relative to the supply of labour; and 
exhibit the danger; of generalizing in 
such a science as political economy.’ 
IV. Free Trade—We shall here 


let Mr. M*Donnell state the case as it 
stands between himself and the econo- 


mists. * Phe grand argunrent,’ savs 
he, ‘ot the advocates for an unquali- 
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fied reciprocity of commerce, it is well 
known is founded upon the basis, that 
each country possesses Certain natural 
advantages peculiar to itself; and that 
to cultivate those respectively would 
conduce more to the augmentation 
of its wealth, then to attempt to 
foster other branches of industry 
which can be more advantageously 
ursued elsewhere. If, for example, 
tngland, from the excellence of her 
machinery, and her abundance of 
fuel, possesses greater facilities for 
the manufacture of woollens and cot- 
tons than France; and if, on the 
other hand, France surpasses England 
in her resources for the fabric of 
silks, brocades and embroidery; it 
is deemed much more beneficial for 
the former to exchange her woollens 
and cottons for the silk and embroidery 
of the latter, than to manufacture 
them herself. This reasoning, which 
was first illustrated at great length 
by Adam Smith, tends to show that 
no government should ever interfere 
to restrain or to extend one branch 
of industry more than another. The 
foresight and acuteness of private in- 
dividuals will always direct them to 
invest their capital in that line of bu- 
siness which holds out the greatest 
probability of success. 

‘Of late vears, however, several 
writers have appeared, who draw 
much more deplorable consequences 
from the abandonment of what they 
deem the true system, than had been 
previously imagined. ‘This sect, 
which, for the sake of brevity, may 
be termed the modern school, endea- 
vours to show, that the interests of 
the proprietors of the soil are in di- 
rect opposition to those of the rest of 
the community, as rent is deter- 
mined by the expense of bringing 
the worst land into cultivation.’ 

Whatever advantages foreigners 
might posses in the article of chea 
labour, it is contended by the Ri- 
rardo disciples that our capital 
tnachinery are more than adequate 
to turn the balance in our favour. 
Mr. M‘Donnell, however, denies our 
implied superivrity, and says cap! 
tal will flow where it can be most ad- 
vantageously invested, and that it 1s 
mere arrogance to suppose the French 
engineers inferior to our own. ‘A 
restrictive system seems _ therefore 
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necessary for our protection, and 
expedient upon the principles of en- 
larged policy. It requires no great 
minuteness Of inquiry to point out 
the grounds upon which it should be 
framed. To such a degree as the 
wages of labour are higher in this 
country, to @ corresponding extent 
is it necessary to establish protecting 
duties on our principal manufactures. 
This broad basis would allowa fair 
and equitable competition, to the 
advantage of industry in all its 
branches. National rivalry depend- 
ing solely upon skill, leads to an 
improvement both in the fashion and 
the fabric of any particular article. 
For this, then, scope should be freely 
given; but I believe that to do jus- 
tice to our own subjects, duties, on 
a somewhat different scale from that 
7 supposed, are indispens- 
able.’ 

He also combats the dogma of the 
Economists that too much manufac- 
tures cannot be produced. ‘ The 
trade of England,’ says he, ‘ may be 
briefly characterized. It is, in its 
general elements, the export of cloth- 
ing and the import of luxuries. Of 
what else can the trade of France 
consist, supposing it greatly extend- 


ed? Her exports must, in some de- 
pres, apnea to those of Eng- 
and. t any man then survey the 


map of the world, and see if, from 
the general condition of mankind, 
there be likelihood of this trade ex- 
tending indefinitely. In what remote 
country can we hope to sell much 
more of our manufactures than we 
do at present, unless there be an 
amazing increase in the industry of 
its inhabitants? If age has succeed- 
ed age without this increase, what is 
to warrant its arrival upon the ag- 
grandizement of France? M. Say, 
in his reply to Malthus, in investi- 
poting the causes of glut, has ac- 
nowledged that an overstock of Bri- 
tish manufactures in the Brazils may 
proceed from the indolence of the 
people of the latter in not preducing 
equivalents. This is the point sought 
to be here established. Our silk 
manufacture, for instanee, he says 
would be abandoned, and this trade 
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would affect others. Distress must, 
of course, ensue, and thus, while the 
French would be advancing, we 
should retrogade. 

Too much value, he thinks, has been 
set upon foreign commerce. ‘ To 
exhibit’ says he, ‘more fully the 


‘misconception of those who conceive 


foreign trade to be the main spring 
of national prosperity, let us turn 
to the boasted increase in our ex- 
ports, and imagine it distributed 
over the great mass of our operative 
classes. What would it purchase, 
making due allowance for the in- 
crease in population? It would do 
little more than buy each a new gown 
for his wife and daughters. No per- 
son who does not stretch his mind 
to compass the entire numbers of the 
several classes of society, can ever 
form accurate ideas on this subject, 
but, on the contrary, will be liable 
to the greatest mistakes. He must 
not contemplate an individual mer- 
chant—his workmen and his manu- 
factures—but the great whole of 
these denominations respectively. 
Then it is he discovers that, mighty 
and unparalleled as is the foreign 
trade, it is still almost insignificant 
as compared with the domestic; and 
that the consumption caused by the 
superior habits alone of English ar- 
tisans over rival nations, would go a 
great way to equal the whole exports 
of the country.’ 

Yet, contemptible as this trade is 
compared with our home consump- 
tion, he instances some alarming to- 
kens arising from the recent liberal 

licy of ministers, in abrogating the 

avigation Act. The number of 
seamen has been diminished 10,190, 
since 1816, while foreign shipping 
has derived the chief benefit from the 
improved trade of the kingdom. | 
n 1822 there entered the ports of 
these kingdoms of foreign shipping 
469,151 tons, carrying 28,421 men; 
andin 1824—759,441 tons, earrying 
42,112 men. From this he argues 
that a free trade must ultimately de- 
stroy our maritime preponderance, 
and deprive us of our colonies, 

Such are the pros and cons on 

this momentous question. 
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MEMUIR OF LURD BYRON. . 


Tue Duke of Buckingham thought 
that the simple epitaph DrypEN was 
the most appropriate inscription for 
the tomb of his favourite poet; and, 
when we have informed the reader 
that our present number is accom- 
panied with an authentic portrait of 
the lamented Byron, perhaps he may 
think any further remark a work of 
superorogation. The name of the 
illustrious bard is now associated 
with the highest flights of fancy and 
the noblest achievements of intel- 
lect; and, as his works are for all 
times and all men, the world are 
pretty well acquainted with their ex- 
cellencies and their defects. His 
enemies, too, have been so busy with 
his fame, that they have left us no- 
thing to say respecting his failings 
and his faults, either by way of cen- 
sure or palliation ; and as he can pos- 
sibly receive no further advantage 
from critical commendation, we have 
now nothing more to do but to parti- 
cularise the incidents of his too brief 
career. 

George Gordon Byron was born in 
London, on the 22d January, 1788, 
and in his tenth year succeeded to the 
title of Byron, in consequence of the 
death of William, Lord Byron. His 
father was a reprobate libertine, but 
his mother, who was nearly related 
to the ducal house of Gordon, was a 
woman worthy of sucha son. Being 
abandoned by her husband, who soon 
after died abroad, she retired to her 
native country, Scotland, and devoted 
herself exclusively to the care of her 
only son, who, in addition to a lame- 
ness—the consequence of an imper- 
fect formation of one of his feet— 
was of very delicate constitution. 

His lordship was educated at Har- 
row, and finished his studies at Cam- 
bridge. In his nineteenth year he 
published a volume of poems, en- 
titled * Hours of Idleness.’ This 
ravens production called forth the 

itter sarcasm of the ‘ Edinburgh 
Review ;’ but it is some humility to 
the vanity of criticism to know that 
this Scotch Zoilus, who so confi- 
dently assured the noble bard that he 
would never be u poet, ‘is now,’ as 
Mr. Clinton elegantly expresses it, 
‘wedded to Lord Byron’s fame, and 





must go duwn to posterity chained to 
the ahtols of his lordship’s triumph- 
ant chariot.” * However great,’ says 
the same author, ‘ may be the dis. 
gust which the perusal of the malig. 
nant diatribe of the Edinburgh re. 
viewers cannot fail to excite in the 
mind of every candid and honest man, 
it must be remembered that it pro- 
duced at least one good effect for the 
world :—its venomous sting roused in 
Lord Byron the consciousness of his 
own strength, and gave to us the 
greatest poet of our age.’ Lord By- 
ron fell upon his insulting critics with 
dignified rage in- his ‘ English Bards 
and Scotch Reviewers,’ though it must 
be confessed he too severely com- 
mented on some literary characters 
who had given him no provocation. 
In 1809 he twok his seat in the 
House of Peers, and voted in favour 
uf the Catholic Question; and soon 
after resigned the ‘ follies of the 
town,’ for the purpose of seeing fo- 
reign countries. Accompanied by 
Mr. Hobhouse, the present member 
for Westminster, he visited Portugal ; 
from thence’ proceeded to Cadiz, 
where he embarked for the Mediter- 
ranean. While laying in the Darda- 
nelles he verified the story of Lean- 
der, by swimming across the Helles- 
ont. Having spent nearly two years 
in Greece, he returned to England 
in 1811, and in 1812 published the 
two first cantos of ‘ Childe Harold’s 
Pilgrimage.’ His poetical reputation 
being established, he seems to have de- 
voted himself for some time to litera- 
ture, and produced in rapid succession 
‘The Giaour,’ ‘ The Bride of Aby- 
dos,’ ‘The Corsair,’ ‘ Lara,’ and 
his ‘Ode to Napoleon Buonaparte.’ 
On the 2d of January, 1815, he was 
married to Miss Milbank, the -_ 
daughter and heiress of Sir Ralp 
Milbank Noel. In about a year after 
Ada Byron was born ; and in April, 
1816, appeared the far-famed ‘ Fare 
thee Well,’ and ‘A Sketch from Pri- 
vate Life.’ Previous to this time he 
had published his ‘ Hebrew Melo- 
dies,’ ‘The Siege of Corinth,’ and 
* Parisina.’ 
A separation between Lord and 
Lady Byron having now taken place, 
his lordship quitted the kingdom, 

















never more toreturn. Shortly after 
his arrival in Switzerland he wrote a 
‘Monody on the late Mr. Sheridan,’ 
also the ‘ Prisoner of Chilon ;’ and at 
the same time was published the third 
canto of ‘Childe Harold.’ In 18}7 
appeared ‘ Manfred,’ which was fol- 
lowed by ‘The Lament of Tasso;’ 
and, while his lordship sojourned in 
Italy, he finished the fourth canto 
of ‘Childe Harold,’ which was pu- 
blished in 1818. This was followed 
by ‘Beppo’ and ‘ Mazeppa.’ 

‘Tn 1819 appeared the first two 
eantos of ‘Don Juan;’ and, as if 
willing to show the universality of 
his powers, he next produced several 
dramatic pieces. ‘These are ‘ Marino 
Faliero,’ a tragedy ; ‘ Sardanapalus,’ 
a drama; ‘The Two Foscari,’ a dra- 
ma; and ‘ Cain,’ a mystery. 

The Laureate having, in his ‘ Vi- 
sion of Judgment,’ designated Lord 
Byron and those of his stamp as the 
‘Satanic School,’ his lordship took 
his revenge vy writing a ‘ Parody’ on 
the ‘ Vision of Judgment,’ which ap- 
peared in the first number of the 
‘Liberal,’ a work in which, subse- 
quently, were published ‘ Heaven and 
Earth,’ and one or two translations 
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by his lordship. These were followed 
by the ‘ Age of Bronze,’ ‘ The Is- 
land, and ‘ The Deformed Trans- 


formed.’ 

Lord Byron’s residence in Italy 
having become irksome to him, he 
resolved, in 1823, to visit Greece, 
for the purpose of assisting, both 
with his purse and person, the strug- 
gling cause of independence. On 
the 3d of August he arrived in Ce- 
phalonia ; and, in some time after, 

roceeded to Missolonghi, which had 


just succeeded in repelling the Turks. 


Here he continued for some months, 
not entirely inactive, but the place 
being unhealthy his lordship fell ill, 
and on Monday, April 19th, 1824, 
he died regretted by the friends of 
liberty, and the admirers of Genius. 
His body was forthwith removed to 
England, and his remains now lie in 
the sepulchre of his ancestors at 
Newstead Abbey. 

The foregoing particulars are taken 
from ‘ Clinton’s Memoirs of the Life 
and Writings of Lord Byron,’ a work 
to which the reader is referred for 
more winute information concerning 
a man whose memory can never 


dlie. 





THE ENGLISH 


We are the best-natured, most 
mild, and least offensive of editors. 
Such is the humanity of our disposi- 
tion that, like Mr. Winterton, we 
could not harm a musquitoe, unless 
it grew blood-thirsty, at a moment 
when we were irritated by the indo- 
lence of a favourite contributor. 
Then, indeed, he could scarcely ex- 
pect to find mercy; for we are never 
angry but when under the a pre- 
hension of appearing less brilliant 
than usual. The world read and ad- 
mire our pages, but, alas? they know 
not, while they are feasting on the 
intellectual repast, which it is our 

uty to provide once a month for 
them, the cares and toils which fall 
to our unhappy lot. Rhymes are to 
be daily read which are quite guiltless 
of poetry, and the communications 
of blockheads are to be perused for the 
unprofitable purpose of discovering 
their meaning. Then come our 
egends of contributors, and here 
egms our mental anguish. The 


—— 
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pruning away all personalities without 
destroying the wit, and the removal 
of all double-entendres without obli- 
terating the point, is amongst the 
least of our tasks. Individuals might 
be insulted without danger, and 
decency outraged with impunity ; but 
sects and parties once offended, adieu 
to peace for ever. They neither for- 
get nor forgive; and, knowing at 
once their implacable enmity, and 
our own love of ease, we have uni- 
formly taken care to weigh ten times 
over each word and sentence before 
the proof sheet is irrevocably com- 
mitted to the hands of the pressman. 

So much ceaseless precaution, and 
so much restless anxiety, one might 
think, ought to have secured us from 
reproach; but such, we are [ae 
say, has not been the case. A Rey. 
Mr. O’Sullivan, who transfers the 
forgotten dulness of others every 
month to the pages of a religious 

eriodical in Dublin, has recorded 


is hatred of our wit and principles ; 
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and a Mr. William Eusebius Andrews, 
who raves weekly in the ‘ London 
Truth-teller,’ has taken the trouble 
to tell his readers what we had pre- 
viously told the world—namely, that 
we were no theologists. But the 
character of one of these gentlemen 
being, like the spirit in the oriental 
tale, totally devoid of fixedness, while 
it is, at the same time, quite unsub- 
stantial, we must be excused from 
entering the list with him; for, 
thoagh Don Quixote himself charged 
the windmill, we do not hear of his 
having ever contended with a shadow. 
Our other censor labours under the 
double misfortune of being deaf and 
dull, and of course he is thereby 
secured from our anger: besides, he 
is zealous, though sometimes mis- 
taken; and to one who alone combats 
a host we should despise ourselves if 
we Were not indulgent. 

Were we to judge from the enmity 
of O'Sullivan and Andrews, we should 
consider ourselves unpopular, both 
with the members of the Church 
of Rome and of the Church of Eng- 
land, but for the soul of us we cannot 
bring ourselves to believe that we 
have ever given offence to a rational 
man belonging to either. We can- 





not, however, say as much respecting - 


the English Catholics. In an article 
in our number forMarch we stumbled, 
perhaps intentionally, upon these ap- 
parent friends of Ireland; but we then 
contented ourselves with giving a 
specimen of what we could do at a 
future time, if they did not alter their 
conduct. Like other political hypo- 
crites they grew angry at finding the 
thin veil which covered their real 
views removed, and a whole score of 
them clubbed their wits to make out 
a reply to our remarks. After various 
emendations it was neatly engrossed, 
and sent to Mr. Cuddon’s ‘ Catholic 
Miscellany ;’ aud lo! it appeared in 
print on the Ist of April last. 

‘ It is about a year since,’ say they, 
‘that a monthly journal, denominated 
the ‘ Dublin ae London Magazine,’ 
first made its appearance ; this pe- 
riodical work has hitherto opposed 
the Orange faction, (we thank them 
for that: for we do hate the Orange- 
men) and has decidedly advocated the 
justness of the Catholic Claims. Its 
contents are generally well selected, 
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(selected!!! mark the word), and 
always consist of much original inat- 
ter ; 

‘Much original matter!’ what do 
the fellows mean? ’Sheadh and fury ! 
do they insinuate that it has not been 
all original? Dunces, mere dunces! 
had they any brains they would soon 
have seen that our contents must be 
oe original; for when were such 
artic 





es written before? But listen. 

‘ Most of the articles evidently 
pear to be) written by Catholics, 
although the effusions of Protestants 
and Sectarians are occasionally ob- 
served to fill its pages.’ 

Ay, ay, there it is; men who could 
discover whether the authors of Le- 
gendary Tales and the Whiteboy were 

’rotestants or Catholics were well 
qualified to decide upon the original- 
ity of our articles. True, most true, 
we have both Catholic and Protestant 
contributors; but, if any thing has 
occurred in our pages to hurt the 
religious feelings of any rational 
Christian, we alone are to blame, 
and here we defy our opponents to 
the proof. They can produce none. 

After having quoted a passage from 
our Magazine, the writers proceed, 
‘ Now, sir, I am an English Catholic, 
and conceive that I have had as good 
opportunities of discovering the sen- 
timents of English-born (an equivocal 
epithet, for did they never hear of an 
Irishman being born in London?) Ca- 
tholics towards their Irish brethren, 
as the writer of the foregoing could 
aang have had ; and I declare that 

know not of a single action com- 
mitted by my countrymen which 
could warrant the assertions of this 
calumnious (our blood boils) writer. 
I defy him, therefore, to produce 
from record one solitary imstance 
which may tend to substantiate his 
charge. As to the stories of the 
priests and of the vicar Apostolical, 
a little candour and a little inquiry 
would have enabled him to have given 
them a very different version.’ 

Nothing like broad assertions. But 
our worthy opponents are no logi- 
cians, or they would not, knowing 
their case untenable, have called for 
proofs. In the first place, these gen- 
tlemen, being ‘ English-born Catho- 
lics,’ think it, perhaps, quite excusa- 
ble to regard Ireland as a country 








devoted to barbarism, and Irishmen 
as partially savage. Had we their 
opinion on this head, we might have 
‘tin our power to give them a direct 
reply. In the second place, we 
reiterate Our assertion respecting the 
priest and vicar Apostolical, and we 
refer these ‘English-born Catholics’ 
to their own bis op for the truth of 
our statement. We hate to mince 
matters ef this nature. We believe 
this prelate to be a pious and zealous 
eeclesiastic; and—a few prejudices 
excepted—a worthy and charitable 
Christian : but he has more than once 
requested of Irish candidates for hol 
ie to have their names anglicised. 
We could mention their names were 
we not restrained by a delicacy which, 
we have no doubt, our unqualified 
accusers will properly appreciate. 
The same reason will justify our de- 
clining to give publicity to the name 
ofthe prvest alluded to; but any 
Irish Catholic in England can men- 
tion more than one or two. This 
prvudice does not only extend to Irish 
aymen but to Irish clergymen, and 
as one fact is worth fifty arguments 
we shall mention one. An Irish 
merchant, who died in London, be- 
queathed seventy pounds (we think) 
a year, to support an Irish chaplain in 
St. Patrick’s chapel, and this sum 
was regularly paid for several years. 
At length it was thought no longer 
heeessary to retain an Irish clergyman 
™m @ chapel dedicated to an Irish 
sunt, and frequented by an Irish 
congregation.* The chaplain was, 
therefore, dismissed ; but, as the an- 
nuity was left only on the condition 
of an Irish chaplain being always re- 
tained, the legacy was forfeited, and 
the heirs of the testator refused to 
pay the money. Having now furnish- 
proofs, we proceed to another 
ar 
‘The late English Board was sup- 
posed to be under the control of the 
holic aristocracy; nevertheless, 
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one of the objects of its meetings was 
to form a bond of union between the 
English and Irish Catholics; and to 
effect so desirable an object, ) 
sitions were framed an revobatiobe 
repeatedly passed.’ 

Who ever doubted this? But while 
the English Catholics sympathise, as 
Mr. Ensor has justly observed, ‘ with 
the Irish Catholies in respect of their 
religion, they are averse to them in re- 
spect of their country.’ Unquestion- 
ably the English aristocracy would 
Som ly ascend, if they could, from 

addy’s brawny shoulders into places 
of power. Like the insidious fox 
in the fable, however, we are not quite 
sure that they would, when there, re- 
collect the friends by whose strength 
their object was attained. We en- 
tertain, we hope, for rank and title, 
a — and becoming de ag but 
when we witness the apathy of the 
English Catholic aristocracy, and see 
individuals of their body seeking, 
like Mr. Silvertop, the applause of 
thoughtless Protestants by virtually 
denying the principles of their relli- 
gion,t we cannot help suspecting that 
there is something radically wrong 
in a station which chills not only the 
love of freedom but the energy of 
laudable pride. That the English 
Catholic aristocracy are shamefully 
supine we have the authority of the 
English Catholic Association. At 
their last open meeting we heard the 
Rev. Mr. Rorvell ota Irishman, by- 
the-by,—say so in no very measured 
terms; and, what is more, the whole 
meeting repeatedly cheered him. | 

We are told, with great exultation, 
that the present English Catholic As- 
sociation is on friendly terms with the 
Association in Dublin; and that, on 
the arrival of O’Connelt and Sheil in 
London, they willingly afforded them 
an opportunity to make a few 
speeches. All this we don’t deny, for 
the reasons already mentioned ; but 
who are the individuals who give the 


. , . . 
For some years there has not been an Irish: chaplain at St. Patrick’s—the 


scene of O’Leary’s labours. 


This speaks volumes ; 


for, if ever a zealous clergyman 


could be of use, it is in the neighbourhood of St. Giles’s ; and, however active the gen- 
lemen of this chapel may be—and we don’t mean to say that they are not active—it 
's impossible but that their place would be more efficiently filled by an Irish clergyman 
acquamted with the habits, feclings, and language of his poorer countrymen. | 

* This gentleman, at an election dinner in the north of England, said he was a 


Cathol 


whole discipline of his charch, 
May, 1826, 


ic from conviction, but declared that he wished to see a radical reform in the 
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English Catholic Association, such as 
it is, all the little spirit that animates 
it?) Why, Irish Catholics, to be sure. 
There is the Rev. Mr. Collins—vene- 
rable and oracular; and Mr. Quin, 
prudent, and eloquent, with many 
others. Even the worthy—and we 
don’t know a _ worthier—secretary, 
Mr. Blount has, we believe, some 
Irish blood in his veins. The defence 
committee is also partially supported 
by Irish Catholics ; and it would, we 
understand, be much more efficient, 
were it not for the sneers which the 
humbler classes of expatriated Irish- 
men encounter from their purse-proud 
brethren in this side of the water. 
In fact, it was conduct of this nature 
which put a stop to the English Ca- 
tholic rent; but we decline entering 
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into the particulars of a <j at 
best irksome and ungracious. Enough, 
however, we fancy, has been advanced 
to show the ‘ gentlemen’ who call us 
calumniators, that we did not make 
our charge on slight grounds. 

Let us not be misunderstood. We 
never asserted that the English Ca- 
tholics, or, at least, the majority of 
them, were not estimable and upright 
men. We know many of them to be 
liberal and enlightened ; and we be. 
lieve they understand their own inte- 
rests too well not to pin their cause 
to that of their Irish brethren. As 
Catholics, they sympathise with them; 
but as Irishmen, they regard them as 
a people every way their inferiors, 
and seldom take much caution to con- 
ceal their contempt for the sister isle. 





= 
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THE BERESFORDS—BLANCO WHITE—DR. VILLANEUVA="THE BOOK OF THE 
CHURCH AND THE LAUREATE—NEW BOOKS. 


Rory O’ Rourke, Esq. to the Editor. 


Bedford Square. 


My pear Eprrorn—You have, in 
reprobating the apathy of the English 
Catholics, brought a hornet’s nest 
about you, and yet the ‘titled helots’ 
deserve the rebuke. They are, how- 
ever, every where up in arms against 
you, protest most vehemently that 
they are as actively zealous as the 
Irish Catholic aristocracy, and refer, 
in proof, to the state of the repre- 
sentation in several of our counties. 
{ fear our men, ‘of gentle blood,’ 
are not quite so superior as some 

ersons might imagine; for, if the 

rish se were not alive to their 
degradation, it is much to be appre- 
hended that the ‘ Corinthian pillars’ 
would cease to adorn the cause. 
The time is fast approaching. which 
will vy their professions to the test ; 
for the next general election will de- 
termine whether the Irish Catholics 
prefer their individual interests to the 
— good—whether the forty shil- 
ing system be a blessing or a curse. 
Fortunately the question becomes 
narrowed to a single point. The 
honour of the whole country rests on 
the issue of the Waterford struggle ; 
and here the Catholics should con- 
centrate their energy: no matter 
what takes place in other counties. 
If a Beresford be returned for this 


county, the Irish Catholics are un- 
worthy of emancipation. 

Iam no hypocrite, nor am I over- 
burdened with that charity which 
could turn up my left cheek when 
struck upon the right. No, sir, I 
must give blow for blow; and, 
though I might bring myself to take 
the hand of a personal enemy who 
had acknowledged his error, I shall 
never cease to hate the men who 
have been the strenuous et of 
my country’s good, and the support- 
ers and advocates of an unhallowed 
system, which stigmatized, insulted, 
and oppressed the religion I profess, 
and which is professed by nine-tenths 
of those people over whom the Be- 
resfords too long exercised almost 
legal sway. I have not only sworn 
eternal enmity to that family myself, 
but I have sworn my children to hate 
them with a national hate, and to 
transmit their undying enmity to pos- 
terity. Lord George may be a g 
man for all I know, and his intentions 
may be good for all I care ; but na- 
tional morality and national policy 
must exclaim against his being the 
representative of Catholic constt- 
tuents. The blood of our ancestors 
would rise up in judgment against 
us if we were to vote for a relative 
of John Claudius Beresford—a man 











who concentrates in himself all the 
virtues of his family—a man whose 
name should be in the mouth of 
Irish mothers, when they want to 
fright their babes into sleep; and 
thus, for once, render the story of raw- 
head-and-bloody-bones subservient to 
virtuous purposes, by implanting 
in the bosoms of Irish infants a 
kind of national antipathy to the 
name of BeresForp. It is not be- 
cause Lord George is the advocate of 
Protestant ascendancy that a whole 
= should rise up against him, 
ut because he belongs to a family 
who is identified with wrongs, 
scourges, and penal statutes—whose 
history has been written in the cri- 
minal records of Ireland—and whose 
hands are ‘yet reeking with our 
gore.’ I shall next month, perhaps, 
send you the history of the Beres- 
fords; and if, after its perusal, a 
single Catholic shall be found base 
enough to vote for a man of the 
name, I, for one, shall renounce my 
country for ever. A people who cannot 
feel an honest indignation are only fit 
to till the ground of task-masters. 


2. I am sorry to find Protestants so 
weak, and so wanting in proper feel- 
ings, as to snap with eagerness at 
every weed which the Pope, in clean- 
ing his garden, throws over the wall. 
It implies a consciousness of infe- 
riority to adopt what another rejects ; 
and it is nota little singular, that every 
one of those who forsake the ancient 
creed are men who have admitted the 
irregularity of their former lives : 
yet the Protestant church has ever 
pounced upon the renegade Papists 
and apostate priests; lifted them at 
once—with something like religious 
profanation—into sacred places—and 
generally employed them to fling dirt 
- the creed they had abandoned. 

€ same policy continues to the pre- 
sent day ; and, as Ireland does not 
supply a sufficient number of these 
ecclesiastical scavengers, the esta- 
eushment has gone to Spain for a 
‘ew scrubs to support their “holy 

stratagem.’ Blanco White is, by 
universal consent, regarded as the 
leader of the ang; and it must 
- confessed, that he is a perfect 
aa Pry in looking into forbidden 
Places. You some time ago dignified 
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Blanco by noticing his ‘ Bvidence 
against Catholicism ; and, no doubt, 
remember all the smutty things he 
there said about Spanish nunneries, 
In by calle hie aftch what the Quar- 
terly calls his affecting experience in 
proof of the dissolute lives of those 
‘pious females.’ Yet, what do you 
think on reading ‘ Doblado’s Letters,’ 
an avowed P uction of Blanco’s? 
He explicitly acquits the Spanish 
nuns of all such practices. His words 
are, ‘I do not intend, however, to 
cast an imputation of levity on the 
class of Spanish females which I am 
describing—instances of gruss mis- 
conduct are extremely rare among 
nuns. Indeed, the physical barriers 
which protect their virtue are fully 
adequate to guard them against the 
dangers of a most unbounded mental 
intimacy with their confessors. Nei- 
ther would I suggest the idea that 
nothing but obstacles of this kind 
keep them within the bounds of mo- 
desty.’ So by this it appears it was 
since Blanco’s arrival in England that 
he spent his luscious nights among 
Spanish nuns! A liar should have a 
good memory. 

Blanco’s calumny against the mo 
nish clergy is quite as true as his 
boasted gallantries among the nuns. 
Mr. Butler has proved what you only 
asserted, on rational grounds alone, 
respecting the priests; and the Rev. 
Mr. Husenbeth has just published an 
answer to Blanco on doctrinal points, 
in which he exposes the mistatements 
and suppressions of this worthy advo- 
cate 0 Protestantism. I recommend 
the work to your perusal. 


3. There is another apostate Spa- 
niard on town, one Dr. Villanuva, 
who, like Blanco, would willingly be 
converted hy listening to Addison’s 
hymn on any Sunday in any Pro- 
testant church. Unfortunately he has 
lost his ticket of admission. He did 
not play his cards so well as White ; 
for, previously to his leaving Spain, 
he fell under the displeasure of his 
superior. ©’Connell was, therefore, 
quite right in calling him a degraded 
priest; and that he was deservedly 
degraded is evident from his bombastic 
answer to O’Connell. The church of 
Rome he reviles with edifying elo- 
quence ; and no doubt he will soon 
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he qualified for a Protestant curacy. 
The best of the joke is, he still pre- 
tends to be a Catholic bishop ; and 
those who want to know more about 
him, have only to consult the ‘ Me- 
moirs of the Dortes,’ in which they 
will find his life written by hiniself. 
From my soul I pity the Spanish re- 
fugees, yet I fear their sufferings have 
not been quite unmerited ; for I have 
not met one of them who did not pro- 
fess himself an enemy te the reli- 
gion’ of his country. 


4. I will candidly confess that I 
have not read one-half of the contro- 
versy to which Southey’s ‘ Book of 
the Church’ has given rise, and of 
course I cannot pronounce on the 
respective merits of the different 
ehampions. They are, however, near- 
ly all on one side, and opposed only 
hy Charles Butler—a man not very 
well qualified to contend with angry 
disputants. He has, however, ac- 
quitted himself nobly, and, though 
too obliging by half, he is, at least, 
more than a match for the laureate. 
If the hundreds of parsons, from Phil- 
pott to White, who have enlisted in 
the wordy war, were to succeed in 
proving—which they cannot—that 
Catholicism is opposed to the best 
interests of society, and that the 
Church of Rome is a hydra of cor- 
ruption, what would be the conse- 
quence? Why nothing less than that 
Christianity from the very first was 
merely a solemn farce. They had 
better look to their own interests in 
time; for it will be found that, in- 
stead of supplanting Catholicism, 
they are undermining the very ground 
Protestantism stands upon.  Chris- 
tians, instead of tearing each other to 
pieces, had better unite against those 
who are increasing their infidel num- 
bers by every religious conflict. 

It is very singular, though a very 
natural thing, to find Protestants, in 
their attacks on popery, paying little 
or no regard to truth or facts. They 
still ‘repent the lie so oft o’erthrown,’ 
and the laureate’s historical know- 
ledge and accuracy is exemplified in 
the following extract from the first 
edition of his ‘ Book of the Church.’ 
‘On the day,’ says he, ‘ when Ridley 
and Latimer suffered at Oxford, the 
Duke of Norfolk dined with Gardiner, 
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and the dinner was delayed some 
hours, till the bishop’s servant arrived 
from Oxford, post haste, with tidings 
that he had seen fire set to them; 
Gardiner went exultingly to the Duke 
of Norfolk with the news, and said, 
‘ Now let us go to dinner!’ Before 
he rose from table he was stricken 
with a painful disease; and, being 
carried to his bed, lay there jn in. 
tolerable torments for fifteen days.’ 

Southev, after all, is fond of a 
miracle; but, unluckily for him, this 
Protestant miracle won’t pass muster ; 
for there is not one word of truth in 
the whole paragraph! The champion 
of the Church, while writing its his- 
tory, was ignorant of the contents of 
the ‘ Biographia Britannica,’ ‘ Col- 
lyer’s Ecclesiastical History,’ Dr. 
Lingard’s fifth volume of the ‘ His- 
tory of England,’ and several other 
works, which point out Fox’s narra- 
tive, from which Southey has borrow- 
el the passage, to be a perfect fancy 
sketch for it — the said Duke 
of Norfolk had been twelve months 
dead before Ridley’s execution, and 
that Gardiner sat in the House of 
Lords long after he is reported to 
have been seized with the mortal dis- 
temper. He died of the gout, and 
not of a suppression of urine. So 
much for Southey’s reading and ac- 
curacy. Is there not here a pre- 
sumptive proof that the laureate 
wrote only to please ? Had he written 
to instruct, he would have consulted 
other authorities than the lying annals 
of Fox. Falsehood, thank heaven! 
is beginning to recoil on the unprin- 
cipled vilifiers of the Catholic re- 
ligion and Catholic principles. 


5. The world appears now so much 
in the dumps that people will not 
even read. The season is almost 
yvassed, and but few, if any, books of 
literary merit have been published. 
The ‘Journal of an Exile,’ ‘The Diary 
of an Ennuyee,’ ‘ Vivian Grey,’ and 
half a dozen others, merely indicate 
the state of the public palate, which 
seems to require that kind of mental 
food which is, at best, but slightly 
exhilarating. These books are barely 
readable,and Milman’s ‘ Anne Boleyn’ 
is not to be read at all. I made an 
effort to get through it, but failed in 
the third act. 
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‘rhe reverend author seems tola- able thing of all are his fears of the 
hour in the preface under some ridi- players. His tragedy is not written 
culous apprehensions. He dreads to be performed. No doubt Geo 
offending Protestants; and he wishes Colman, if consulted, will be of 
to pay a sort of indirect compliment same opinion.—yY ours in haste, 
to the Catholics ; but the most laugh- Rory O'Rourke. 








EVENINGS AT WYLIB’S. 


Hated by fools, and fools to hate, 
Be that my motto and miy fate. 


Praesent—Davip M‘Creary, Lam- if you plaise. I do confess that 1 
prey, TIGHE Grecory, Georce have been somehow or other over- 
Kerry, H. B. Copry, James parsuaded. I do intend standing for 
Forses, AND Sir H. Less. the city. 

Lees—Well, Forbes, is it your in- | Xelly—As a standing jest for the 
tention to accompany their Excel- city, I suppose. 

lencies to the theatre next week? $Lamprey—Qh, Davy! Davy! will 

You remember what a distinguished you live and die a fool. Why, man, 

figure you cut there ona former oc- if I can call you a man, think of what 

casion. your wife will say ! 
Forbes—No, Sir Harcourt, it would §M‘Cleary—No matter, sir, what 
have been better for me if I had cut any body says; the honour you ma 


such amusement altogether. see is thrust upon me, and how can 
M‘Cleary—Eh, James! are ye avoid it? | 

cow'd, boy? Lees—Right, Davy, we will have 
Forbes—No, nor bull’d either, one merry week out of you at any 

Master Cabbage. rate. 


Lamprey—Oh, dear! dear! this | Codey—* Visions of Glory, spare 
falling off among loyal men is heart- my aching sight!’ I can even now 
breaking. Where is Henry Hand- behold the triumphal chariot of the 
wich ? loyal candidate advancing amidst ap- 

Kelly—Echo answers—W here ? plauding multitudes. In the front 

Codey—Gentlemen, we are trifling moves a female, wearing upon every 
away our time here. There isaseri- finger a thimble, with innumerable 
ous matter before us. Are you aware measures, streaming in beautiful dis- 
of Mr. M‘Cleary’s magnanimous de- order around her shoulders ; two big- 


termination ? ancled bandy boys follow her, one 
M‘Cleary—What termination, Mr. bearing the goose, and the other 
Codey. shouldering the lap-board. Behind 


_Codey—Why, of standing for the the chariot of the candidate appear a 

city, to be sure. We have hawk’d train of jingles, filled with hundreds 

the city from one candidate to an- of the stitching tribe, some of them 

other, but none of them have spunk. mending old breeches, and others dex- 

Davy, however, is the man-—if we terously cabbaging the extra material. 

may call a tailor a man. Hark! the song of joy bursts upon 
M‘Cleary—No jibing, Mr. Codey, my delighted ear— 


DAVY’s GLORY ! 
Air—‘ The Minstre/ Boy.’ 


The tailor boy to the hustings is gone, 
In the midst of the booths you'll find him ; 
His best black coat he has just put on, 
And its long skirts swing behind him. 
‘ Band of true blues,’ said the ninth of a man, 
‘ Let your hands and tongues be nimble, 
Down! down with Grattan and all his clap, 
And up with the scissars and thimble. 
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Enter Wruie. 

Wylic—There’s a very stately, 
portly, fine spoken gentleman below, 
who wishes to be introduced to Mr. 
M‘Cleary. Mr. Redmond’s his name. 

Codey—Oh, ay! Chairman, and 
principal mouthpiece of the associa- 
tion : the antagonist of Doctor Magee, 
too. Show him up, Wylie. 

Wylie—Yes, sir. [Exeunt WYLIE. 

Enter Mr. Jonn REDMOND. 

Redmond—Having heard that Mr. 
David M‘Cleary is about to stand for 
the city at the ensuing election, | 
have ventured to call, at this early 
period, to solicit his patronage. 

| Be seated, Mr. Redmund. 
(Mr. R. sits.) 

M'‘ Cleary —( Looking consequen- 
tial.) Patronage, hem! in what 
way, Mr. Redmond? I know [ll be 
teazed with petitions, and all that.— 
How am I to patternize you, sir? 

Redmond—Why, sir, by directing 


the keepers of your open houses to 
give me their orders for ‘ Sweetman’s 
pale butt, or brown stout;’ and for 
whiskey also. 

M‘Cleary—I shall think of it, Mr. 
Redmond ;—but aren’t you an Asso- 
ciation man? 





EVENINGS AT WYLIE’S. 


Redmond—I have that honour, sir. 

M‘Cleary — Honner! hum! But 
they say, that, like myself and Lord 
Norbury, you have some cause to 
curse the reporters. 

Redmond—Oh! damn them, the—— 

Tighe Gregory—Order, sir ; respect 
my cloth, if you please. 

M‘Cleary—No, doctor, dear, it is 
my cloth, if you please ;—I’ll furnish 
your bill to-morrow. 

Codey—Mr. Redmond, these peo- 
ple of the press seem rather angry 
with you—how is this? 

Redmond—I declare to my God, 
sir ! 

Gregory—Order, sir; no profane 
adjurations, invocations, or declara- 
tions. 

Lamprey—Or botherations, doctor. 

Codey—I have received from one 
of these reporters a squib, intended 
for the warder—for a con-si-de-ra- 
ti-on. I shall withhold it, Mr. Red- 
mond. 

Redmond—You will much oblige 
me, sir. 

Codey—I shall read it for you, 
however. There are none but friends 
here. It is called—let me see— 
(Pulls out a paper and reads.) 


REDMOND’S LAMENTATION. 


I spoke a speech some little time ago 
In the large room amidst the Association ; 
A long set speech—a laboured one you know— 
Smooth seemed the exordium, bright the peroration. 
i didn’t think the ‘ the press gang’ there could throw 
Their damned wet blanket on my declamation : 
by past me by, nor of my speech took heed, 
‘ The thing is monstrous’—monstrous hard indeed. 


*Tis true I said * such fellows should be fed 
Like pigs from pig troughs’—this might seem uncivil— 
The thought just then came not into my head, 
That they could with -_ speeching play the devil. 
l 


- 


Now I may spout—but sti 


remain unread ; 


This is a crying sin—a public evil: 
‘I vow to God,’ it makes my bosom bleed, 
‘ The thing is monstrous’—monstrous hard indeed. 


I’ve praised O’Connell like a ve 


hack— 


I’ve praised him among ‘ publicans and sinners,’ 


Well knowing that sly Dan could pa 
Among these publicans at mows 


me back, 
inners. 


Perhaps I might as well have held my clack, 
Sweetman and Co. alone have been the winners. 
I’m speechless now, for so it seems decreed, 


‘ The thing is monstrous—monstrous hard indeed.’ 





EVENINGS AT WYLIR’S. 


Eater WYutE. 

Wylie—Another gentleman to Mr. 
M‘Cleary. He calls himself Mr. John 
Browne. 

M‘Ceary—Oh! ay! my rival in 
eloquence, Mr. Orator Browne. Show 
him up. [Lxeunt Wy.is. 
Enter Mr. Browne—(bowing pro- 

foundly. ) 

Browne—Mr. M‘Cleary, I’ve pur- 
sumed to wait upon you—about elec- 
tion business. 

M‘Cleary (leaning back in his 
chair)—Humph! Why, do you see, 
Mister Browne, I think I sha’nt want 
any thing in your way. Your speeches, 
after all, are not to my taste. To be 
sure, I might have them from you 
dog cheap. How much a day did 
Cornel White pay you? 

Browne—You mistake me, sir; my 
business just now is about some or- 
ders for porter—‘ Guinness’s Entire.’ 
1 want your patronage, sir. 
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Redmond—Mister M‘Cleary,  re- 


member ‘ Sweetman’s Pale Butt.’ 

_ Browne—Guinness’s ‘ Extra Supe- 
rior!’ Favour me with an order to 
supply your open houses, and I'll 
volunteer you three speeches. per 
day, 

Redmond—‘ The thing is mon- 
strous!’ This intermeddling—really, 
Mr. Browne !|—— 

Browne—Really, Mr. Redmond !! 

Lees—Really, gentlemen, between 
the froth of your porter and of your 
speeches we shall be smothered here. 

Browne—Guinness’s Entire 

Redmond Sweetman’s Brown 
Stout —— 

Kelly—Turn them out (a laugh— 
the orators are shown out). 

Codey—I’m sorry the fellews are 
gone ; I wanted to read a little matter 
for Browne. It depicts him, as Ma- 
thews would say, with ‘ pretty damned 
considerable fidelity.’ (Reads.) 








ORATOR BROWNE. 
Air—‘ The Widow Malone.’ 


Oh! didn’t you hear of John Browne? 

Who bladders away through the town ; 
Who, at meetings and dinners, 
Annoys the poor sinners 

With fudge that like garlic goes down, 


Down, 


What a hell of a bore* is John Browne. 


In each long oratorical flight, 

He dwells on each wrong and each right ; 
But contrives to dispense 
With good grammar and sense, 

For in blundering lies his delight, 


Poor wight, 


In blundering lies his delight. 


He seems with himself quite at ease, 
But the murder comes out by degrees ; 
For of English he knows, 


Just in verse or in 


rose, 


Quite as much as he knows of Chinese, 


Chinese, 


Quite as much as he knows of Chinese. 


He bleats about ‘ Nuck-lus’+ and stuff, 
All prosy, and tedious, and tough ; 

Till his hearers, at last, 

When all patience is past, 
Cry out ‘ Mister Browne, we’ve enough, 


Enough,’ 


Cry out ‘ Mister Browne, we've enough.’ 


* Query Hellebore—Printen’s Devit. 
t Query Nucleus—Ibid, 
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Onnes—Ha! ha! very well in- 


deed, 
Enter Wrure. 

Wylic—There’s a dapper, Dutch 
built, soft spoken, little man below, 
wanting to see the new candidate. 

M‘Cleary—lI can’t stand this ; Pu 
resign, so I will. Whats he like, 
Wylie? 

Wylic—Very like a swaddling 
preacher, or a tailor, begging your 
pardon, gentlemen: he won't tell his 
name. : 

M‘Cleary—Shew him up. (&xz 
Write.) 

Enter Mr. Ricmarv Coyne. 

Coyne—Excuse me, Mister M‘Clea- 
ry, I have just heard that you intend 
standing for the city at the —— 
ing election; and I came to offer you 
my services as printer of the pla- 
cards, squibs, and handbills. 

M‘Cleary— How is this, Mr. 
Coyne? Arn’t. you printer to Dr. 
Doyle and the Popish college? 

Coyne—Yes, sir; but I should be 
happy to print for you also. 

M:Cleary—But, sir, my placards 
will breathe a truly Orange spirit— 
nothing but true blue. How will 
you bear this? 

Coyne—Oh ! Lord, sir, never mind ; 
in the way of business these matters 
don’t signify ; leave it to myself. 

M‘Cleary—Very well, sir, Pl 
think of it; as a brother tailor I'd 
like to patternize you. 

Coyne—I can be of some use to 
you, Mr. M‘Cleary. I have interest, 
you know, at Rome; I got the copy- 
right of the Bull, though that "Ye 
sinner, Grace, dared to print it ata 
low price for the use of the poor. 
He baffled me in Chancery, too; but 
lam taking measures to have the re- 
— excommunicated. [ll clip 

Mim, 

Codey—Well, sir, what of that? 
We all know that the business of the 
Bull was a blunder. 

Coyne—Whay, sir, I've interest in 
Rome, as I said, and can use it to 
influence Catholic electors. 

M'‘Cleary—Why, ay! that’s some- 
thing. 

Coyne—Besides, though the first 
Catholic bookseller in Dublin, [ have 
declined selling the ‘ Dublin and 


» 


EVENINGS AT WYLI8’S. 


London Magazine,’ in consequence of 
its sneers at you. 

M*‘Cleary—Indeed ! 

Coyne—Well, sir, I shall take my 
leave, wishing you the same glory 
that attended Cicero—the M‘Cleary 
of his time; he who was, according 
to your account, borne to the grave 
by five-and-twenty corporations. 

Codey—Well done, old sanetity. 
(Exit Coyne.) 

Tighe Gregory—Mr. Kelly, you 
were about giving us a few specimens 
of your forthcoming farce? 

Codey—lts all a farce, doctor: he 
write one! 

Kelly—Why, I have written one or 
two, Mister Codey; and, though the 
manager is every day teazing me 
about having them represented, I am 
still doubtful; for being known as a 
play-writer would injure my pros- 
pects in the church, you know. 

Lces—True, very true; there is a 
certain decorum, or degree of deco- 
rum, must be observed. 

Lamprey—Well done, Sir Har- 
court! 

Kelly—I have been thinking, gen- 
tlemen, of another matter, however, 
not so objectionable as farce-writing ; 
young Gallaher, the ventriloquist, 

as applied to me: he wishes me to 
sketch un entertainment for him 
somewhat similar to his last; that | 
think was called the ‘ Eccentricities 
of Andrew.’ There were fourteen 
characters, including a frying omelet, 
a saw, and a file; and the one person 
represented all. 

M‘Cleary—W onderful ! 

Kelly—It struck me then that I 
might sketch a trifle, half dramatic 
and half political, touching on our 
own times: I would call it the ‘ Ec- 
centricities of Daniel; or, the Hu- 
mours of a Leader.’ I shall give you 
what Gallaher calls ‘a synopsis of 
the entertainment.’ 

Enter WY IE. 

Wylie—Gentlemen, it is after one 
o'clock; I must close the house; 
excuse me. 

Codey—We had better adjourn, 
Mr. Kelly ; we shall go through your 
synopsis at our next meeting. (42- 
eunt Omnes.) 
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